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LIFE IN PARIS. 

Paris, July 16, 1857. 
, Elections—Cavaignac and his Success— 
‘the Surprise of the Government Organs— 
i the Newspaper the Na- 

The Suspension of ae 
tional ‘Assembly—The Attempt at a Itevoru- 
tion in Italy — The Visit of the King of 
Prussia to Austria—The Emperor and Em- 
ess at Plombieres, their Intended Vigit to 
‘Osborne Castle — The Queen of England 
again Expected in France— The Temporary 
Closure of the Saloons of Paintings—Beran- 
ger the Popular Poet's Tlness—The Embel 
jishments of Puris—Sad Results from the 

Rotundity of the Present Fashion—Madame 

Ristori tn England—The Fine Crops— The 

French Papers Harping upon the Immorali- 

ty of the Citizens of the United States. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The wards of Paris that did not elect a can- 
jidate for the Legislature, at the time of the 

eneral election on the 2lstand 22d of Jane, 
did go on the 5th and 6th of this month, and all 
the oppesition candidates were elected by a 
large majority. The Emperor is now acquaint. 
«dj with the fact, that one half of the population 
of Paris has declared itself to be strongly Dem- 
oeratic. Cavaignac carried his ward, and in & 
quarter of Paris where the main portion of the 
population consists of wholesale merchants, 
manofacturers, and of the richest claas of trades 
people. This is a most significant indication 
of their ill-feeling towards the Emperor. The 
Government organs seemed thunder-struck at 
the result, and the opposition papers were wise 
enough not to wound their feelings with any 
allusion to their success ; their remarks were 
nevertheless pertinent enough to bring a warn- 
ing upon one paper, and the National Assem- 
bly is suspended for two months. 

The question now arises, whether the oppo- 
sition candidates will take oath; some think that 
they will not, and others are of the opinion that 
they will make the sacrifice to bring about 
their ends. eine ; 

The attempt at a revolution in Italy occupies 
the papers greatly; but as Europe can do noth- 
ing without France, it is awaiting the signal for 
the ball to be opened, and that will be given 
soner or later. 

The French people will not hesitate to change 
their chief magistrate, once convinced that he 
is eneroaching upon their rights ; such an event 
yould of course occasion some disturbances, 
bt they would be of short duration. 

The visit of the King of Prussia to Austria 
js much commented upon, and it is plain to 
every one that he wishes to re-establish the old 
sliance between Russia and Austria, in order- 
to be united against France in case of emer- 
gency. 

The Emperor is still at Plombieres, where he 
was surprised a few days since by the unex- 
pected arrival of his Imperial epouse. Rumor 
says, “she went there to condole with him for 
having again been shot at.” She safely re- 
turned to St. Cloud on the 13th, to remain- 
there till they both leave to visit the Queen of 
England at Osborne Castle, about the first of 
August. The Queen will return the visit in 
September, and spend a few days at Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The Emperor must have needed the waters 
of Plombieree, since the semi-official papers 
speak of his recovery. 

The saloons of paintings exhibited at the 
Palaia de I’Industrie are closed for eight days, 
inorder to make some changes in the arrange- 
nent of the pictures, which will facilitate the 
inspection of the masterpeices ; after which, I 
hope to be able to say more about them. 

Beranger, that most popular of poets, is so 
very ill that he is not expected to live, and I 
fear he will have expired ere this reaches you. 
The physicians declare his disease to be a hy- 
pertrophy of the liver and hydropsy of the legs. 

The greatest possible interest is expressed, 
both publicly and privately, in all classes of so- 

ciety. 

The Empress herself is most delicate in 
manifestations of deep interest, and the news- 
papers of all parties give daily bulletins of the 
state of his health. On the 14th of July, the 
number of visiters who went to inquire after 
his health was enormous, and has continued to 
Increase with every day. His sufferings are 
intense; and though he is continually changed 
from his bed to the arm chair, and from thence 
o the floor, he only gets occasional snatches of 
relief, at which times he is quite calm, and 
then often addresses his delighted friends with 
his accustomed hilarity. Beranger is quite an 
old man, and well aware of the fact that his 
- are numbered, and seems resigned to his 





b eat city are 
continuous; the grand thoroughfare, the Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol, is nearly completed, and 
there are numbers of splendid palaces going up 
on all sides of the Champs Elysees. Judging 
from the number of squares and parks now 
projected, it would appear that the taste of the 
Parisians has undergone a great revolution 


"| to ascertain 


jection to them, or to the traits which they sig- 


face and arms, and the hair and eye- 
sowtien of the other were sadly scorched.” 
From what the writer goes on to 5 it would 
seem that men do not improve much in good 
feeling, though of late years they have taken 
upon themselves to dictate to the fair sex in 
matters of taste and fashion. Quite a crowd 
gathered around the unfortunate victims of 
fashion ; and notwithstanding the deplorable 
and mortifying condition they were left in by 
the fire, no one thought to offer any further 
succor; but all stood and ridiculed that por- 
tion of the dress spared by the flames, namely, 
the crinolines. A policeman fortunately came 
up to them with a coach, and drove them to a 
house, where a physician somewhat alleviated 
their sufferings. Many researhes were made, 
e cause “> fire, but — 
factory was discovered ; and we are left 
es e chat the fire was communicated to 
the dress of the lady by a match thrown down 
by some thoughtless gentleman, after lighting 
acigar, and that the flapping of the crirolines 
acted like a bellows, to increase the flames. 
Madame Ristori is now in London, where 
she will remain until the end of this month. 
She will then visit various of the island, 
and return to Paris in April next, where she 
will be anxiously expected by her numercus 
admirers. ie, 
The harvest has already commenced in the 
southern departments. The crops are expected 
to yeld abundantly, and the people lock for- 
ward with delight at the prospect of again hav- 
ing cheap bread. The papers state that on the 
Ist of July bread was made of this year’s crop. 
The official organs are still continually harp- 
ing upon the immorality of the people of the 
United States ; but if they would only compare 
the accounts given in their own papers with 
those we seem proud to fill the columns of ours 
with, I am sure the outrageous murders commit- 
ted in France would more than counterbalance 
those committed amongst us. 


For the National Era. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A BASHFUL MAN, 
; BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


“Thistles, though noxious things in themselves, are 
usually signs of an excellent ground whereon they grow; 
so bashfulness, though it be a weakness and betrayer of 
the mind, is yet generally an argument of a soul ingenu- 
ously and vittuously inclined.” 

I had just been debating in my own mind the 
propriety of pouring into the ear of a sympa- 
thizing public the story of my sufferings. I 
pictured to myself the eye of an editor I wot of, 
wet with the dews of pity, albeit all “ unused to 
weep.” I saw the fair face of many a maiden, 
reclining under the vines and fig-trees of our 
happy land, (I am not quite so sure about the 
fig-trees ; particularly, as I am writing on the 
third of July in a great coat,) kindle with indig- 
nation at the rehearsal of my wrongs. On the 
other hand, my native Caution took the field. 
‘“ What,” she asked, indignantly, “ would be the 
drop of your sorrow ina world of misery? Who 
for a moment will turn aside from the pursuit 
of wealth and fame, to listen to your doleful la- 
ment? Expect, rather, sneers and gibes for 
an unmanly weakness. It is the age of brass. 
The world has no sympathy, only contempt, for 
such as you. So, from the force of long habit, 
I was on the eve of yielding to Caution, when 
my eyes, “ heaven-directed,” wandered to the 
comforting little apothegm which I have placed 
at the head of this article. Immediately, the 
fortunes of the day were decided; Caution 
slunk away discomfited, as I gratefully and pa- 
thetically exclaimed— 

“Sunt lacrymae verum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 
I am a bashful man—bashful in the strong- 
est sense of the word, in the superlative degree 
of the quality. ‘ Modest,” “timid,” “ shrink- 
ing,” are very pretty little words ; very amiable 
and patronizing, when applied to a belle in the 
bud. From that point of view, I have no ob- 


nify. On the contrary, I see with great satis- 
faction the rich, red blood mount up to the del- 
icate cheek ; the downward sweep of the luxu- 
riant eye-lash ; the quivering curve of the fall 
~~» “ So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 
Even pity scarce could wish it less.” 

It speaks of sensibility and purity; a fresh 
heart and sharply-defined feelings. Every no- 
ble and chivalrous emotion is stirred, and I feel 
@ courage in my heart and a strength in my 
arm to strike down every foe to such beauty 
and such truth. But no consciousness of being 
considered “interesting,” “lovely,” “ charming,” 
mitigates the torture ofa bashful man; of myself, 
the most bashfal of all; I cannot quietly glide 
behind a matron’s outspreading brocade, and be 
screened from the curious public eye. Six 
feet of flesh, and blood, and black broadcloth, 
and stiff collar, and “squeaking” boots, are not 
to be disposed of so easily as a delicious little 
tit-bit of rose, and lily, and white muslin, and 
blue ribbons. I must breast the storm. I must 
see, but with no power to break the Circean 
spell, my eight fingers transmuted into as many 
thumbs, when a woman’s shawl is to be ar- 
ranged. I must struggle and gasp convulsive- 
ly, when occasion requires me to say a polite 














Within the few past years; they must have im- 
bibed the love of exercise in the open air from 
their sober and steady English neighbors; their 
manner of enjoying it is, however, apparently 
widely different. 

The excessive warm weather we are now 
having drives the remaining portion of the 
inhabitants of Paris, kept prisoners by business 
or want of means, to the public walks. The 
most sought after are the Champs Elysées, 
where hundreds cluster together, to seat them- 
selves on the comfortable faudeuils, or to prom- 
enade up and down, to enjoy the cool air that 
the setting sun invariably brings on in this cli- 
mate. The few children that are not locked 
up in boarding-schools are running to and fro 
from the little puppet-shows, back to their pa- 
— not far off, chatting and laughing 

ly. 

Between nine o'clock and midnight, the great 
avenue from the Arc de Triomphe down to the 
Place de la Concorde, is crowded with coaches 
returning from the charming Bois de Boulogne, 
With lighted lamps, giving it the brilliant ap- 
Pearance of a dense Ln poerea of lightning- 
bags, flitting hither and thither. The Cafés 
Chantantes attract numbers of spectators with- 
in and without their enclosures. A few da 
ince, one of the pretty nightingales, filling the 
ar with musical sounds, set her dress on fire,and 
Was soon enveloped in flames. Losing all pres- 


thing to some dimpled Hebe, and not feel the 
hot blood tingle up to my very ears, when the 
suppressed titter of an evil-minded, meddlesome 
bystander allows me to infer that I have made 
myself ridiculous. A  white-faced, slender- 
limbed, perfumed, brainless biped may leisure- 
ly bask in the full sunlight of beauty which he 
Cannot appreciate, wisdom which he cannot 
understand, and worth which he cannot attain, 
simply because his whole homeopathic cap- 
ital of knowledge he bears on his tongue’s 
end; because he can restore a drop fan 
Prem pp present a bouquet gracefully, and 
turn a compliment deftly. And when the con- 
ceited rascal tiptoes to me, etanding gloomily 
in a corner, and, with a smirk and bow, thinks 
the evening delightful, and hopes. I find the 
company charming, I must not kick him. Oh! 
no! That would be contrary to the rules of po- 
lite society. 

But it was not my intention to write a tirade 
against bashfulness. Small reason have I to do 
so; for though it has indeed been my valley of 
humiliation, I have passed through it not only 
unscathed, but crowned and radiant. 
Gleason—Tom Gleason and I were college 
friends ; not precisely of the Damon and Pythi- 
as stamp, but sufficiently affectionate. He was 
not particularly brilliant, or profound, or com- 
prehensive; was better versed in horses than 
in Homer; could appreciate the flavor of Tus- 





ence of mind, she threw herself out of one of the 
Windows, and was picked up, much injured from 
the fall, and dangerously burned. So much 
or the foolish rotundity of the present fashion ; 
Which, by the way, gave rise to a strange arti- 
clein the Gazette des Tribunaus, some weeks 
past. It was so extraordinary, that though all 
the Papers have in turn brought it before the 
Public as a well-founded fact, I am inclined to 
“a7 the trath of it: PE re 
ne of two youp les, ele; ° 
d, crossing the foptorieda ta eater the tue de 
ichelieu, wag suddenly enveloped in flames. 
€t companion flew to her rescue; but her dress 
/elng also of a light cotton summer material, 
t caught fire as well, and they both stood, 
‘creaming for help, in a sad state of consterna- 
ae The passers by, who were more attracted 
their cries than by the flames, which were 
Ost imperceptible under the bright rays of 
hat sun, soon succeeded in extinguish- 
ng the flames; but their muslin dresses, lace 
wis, veils, and crape bonnets, were con- 
sumed, and nothing remained but their exten- 
“ve crinolines, also somewhat damaged by the 


can wine far better Mantuan verse; firm- 
ly believed that 


“The herbs we share with flesh and blood 
Are better than ambrosia! food 
With laurelled shades ”»— 


Especially, if the “herbs ” were ice-cream and 
sherbet, and the “ flesh and blood” fair, young, 
and feminine; and, on the whole, “ ponied ” 
himself through the college course in a manner 
quite mysterious to us hard-working, conscien- 
tious students. But Gleason was handsome, 
lively, good-humored, and dashing. None bet- 
ter than he could handle a gun, a whip, or a 
fishing-line. With wit to devise, skill to exe- 
cute, and purse to pay, it is no wonder that’ he 
was, generally esteemed “a good fellow.” 
Thrown together on our introduction to Alma 
Mater, ranked in the same class, lodging on the 
same floor, eating at the same table, we at first 
‘only repelled other. I was shy, gloomy, 
and retiring, and affected to despise his frivoll” 
ty as much as he really disliked my sullenness. 

6 was not slow, however, in discovering that, 
in point of intellectual culture, I was vastly his 
superior ; while soon I discovered the real kind: 
liness and geniality which lay beneath all his 


my talents, and I learned to admire what I 
could not hope to imitate. He showed himself 
a true friend in all the difficulties which, by 
timidity, I incurred ; and when, years after, 
suddenly turned a i! corner, and found my- 
self face to face with him, his grasp was as 
hearty and his salute as cordial as in our 
school-boy days. : 

I speak of Gleason thus particularly because 
he was connected with an event which, though 
insignificant in itself, was yet, in its relations, 
one of the most important in my life. But do 
not mistake. I am myself the hero of my story. 
I know that I am laid under great disadvan- 
tages by this announcement. Times are 
changed. The fashion of Richardson and 
Fielding is not the fashion of to-day. The old- 
time heroines were 

“ Perfect women, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command.” 

And warn, comfort, and command, they did, till 
their capricious, idle, dissolute, and sometimes 
vicious lovers were wrought into constant, vir- 
tuous, and noble men. Now-a-days, it is the 
heroes who are ready-made — patterns of all 
that is good, and manly, and self-possessed ; 
and the little-girl heroines, often ill-favored and 
ungainly, who are to be moulded by masculine 
hands into proper shape. Against this I must 
protest, as a man and a gentleman. Reason 
and nature alike cry out against this jostling of 
woman from her rightful position on the throne 
of honor. The best of men is but a sorry sub- 
stitute for a pure and beautiful woman ; and if 
we do not meet them in stories, where, I beg to 
know, shall we find them? In announcing 
myself a hero, then, I disclaim all invidious 
comparisons. I desire not to be considered as 
ranking with the moderns, or assuming any of 
their lordly prerogatives. Far be it from me to 
agsert a dignity I have no means of sustaining, 
or to veil an undeniable fact in a flimsy tissue 
of falsehood. 

The immediate result of my chance meeting 
with Gleason was a pleasant hour spent in re- 
viving old memories over “ the cup that cheers, 
but not inebriates;” and when we were about 
to part, he gave me an urgent invitation to ac- 
company him on a visit to his brother in the 
country. I promptly and stoutly refused; but 
the more I refused, the more he persisted. I 
pleaded business. 

“Fie, old boy! Fling business to the winds, 
and go there yourself, too. What you need is 
a breath of fresh air. You are lean and cadav- 
erous as any Egyptain mummy, from being so 
confoundedly industrious. Look at me, now, if 
you want to see physical development. I con- 
sider it a solemn duty to attend to my health, 
and I give my mind to it.” 

“ And you have given your mind to it ever 
since you left college, I dare say.” 

“ Well, yes—pretty much. A man’s health, 
you see, is @ good investment. If he dees not 
look out for it himself, nobody will. That’s a 
general observation ; but you always were a 
lucky dog, and, obviously, fate raised me up 
for the express purpose of exercising a guard- 
ianship over you. So pack up forthwith, for I 
will take no excuse—absolutely, none.” 

“ By the way,” I said, carelessly, “ what fam- 
ily has your brother ?” 

“Oh! a fine wife, and a score or two of chil- 
dren. I never counted them, but they are well 
trained, and won't be in the way.” 

“ Sons or daughters?” 

“ A fair sprinkling. Half and half, I judge 
likely.” 

“ Grown up, any of them?” 

“Gracious, man, what do you catechise a 
fellow that way for? On my soul, I believe 
you are after a wife. You're on the wrong 
scent, if that’s the game, let me tell you. There 
isn’t a petticoat in ten miles round. Grown 
up? No. They’re two years old, and under, 
every soul of them.” 

“Good! T’ll go.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! FE begin totake. Just soaked 
through ;” and he tapped his forehead lightly 
with his forefinger. “Seems to me I have 
heard of you before. Aren’t you the one that 
spent the evening at Professor Tyler’s with me 
once, and threw everybody into convulsions by 
the brilliant and varied exercise of your con- 
versational powers? ”” 

‘‘ And having had a bite from the lion then, 
it is but natural I should not want to thrust 
my head into his mouth spontaneously. I de- 
clare, I shudder now at the remembered torture 
of that evening. You look after the women, 
Herr Beau, and leave me to my books, if it’s 
all the same to you.” 

“ But it’s not all the same to me. I am con- 
cerned to have you make a figure in society. 
Zounds! Archie, it will never do for you to 
ive way to such feelings. Why, you're a per- 
ect coward in the matter of women. Rather 
face a cannon than a live woman, any time— 
wouldn’t you, now?” 
“ Decidedly, if the gun were spiked.” 
“Tm in earnest, Archie, in tragic earnest. 
You're really a confoundedly fine fellow, if you 
only knew it. Worth a dozen of me. Only 
you've that one weakness that spoils the whole. 
Why don’t you pluck up now, and be a hero, and 
fight like mad? To be sure, if the world was 
all men, it wouldn’t be of so much consequence. 
They can see some way into a mill-stone; but I 
tell you what, a man has got to have some 
brass, to make headway among the women. 
There isn’t one in a thousand that has discre- 
tion enough to see that you’re a diamond of the 
anes vate, if they would only polish you a lit- 
tle. 
“On your reckoning, then, I should say the 
play, isn’t worth the candle.” 
“Oh! confound it! but you must have some 
amusements. You can’t streak it forever in 
seven-league boots. You must make up your 
mind to take women as theyare; and Margaret 
Fallers and Madame de Staels don’t grow on 
every bush; between you and me, you wouldn’t 
want to marry them, if they did. It’s different 
with me now. I must have a wife with the 
substantials, I go for an equal division of prop- 
erty, you see. Every couple ought to have so 
much capital between them, and no more. If 
the husband is a fool, the wife mustn’t be, and 
vice versa.” 
“And you think I have sufficient stock in 
trade to dispense with it in Mrs. Archer Dema- 
rest??? 

“ Exactly. You've clenched it. You ought 
to have a tolerably good-looking woman; for, 
you know, begging pardon, you are not quite 
an Apollo Betvidere. 1’m not overloaded with 
ideas, and my wife must make up the deficien- 
cy. Shouldn’t precisely want her to write 
poetry and all that—but—be—you know.” 

“Yes, yes; I understand. No occasion to 
enlarge.” 

“ Any way, old boy, you pack up your bread 
and cheese in two days, at farthest; and when 
I’ve attended to your health among the moun- 
tains, I'll see to getting you a wife in the city. 
See what it is now to have a self-sacrificing fel- 
low like me fora friend. Never would get a 
wife in the world, if I did not go before you 
with a battle axe, to hew down the bugbears.” 

“Tam profoundly grateful to the very depths 
of my waistcoat pocket, bat I beg you won't 
distress yourself at present, as Iam no wise 
impatient to make any rash promises.” 

A day’s rush on the rail—a night’s rest at a 
country inna six, hours’ jolt over rough roads, 
but amid picturesque scenery, brought us to the 
country home of my friend’s brother, Mr. Gor- 
don Gleason. We were heartily welcomed by 
our host and his wife. I had summoned all m 
fortitude for the encounter, and I flatter myse 
not wholly without success; though I am fain 
to add that the rustle of her robes well nigh 
shook the walls of my courage to the founda- 
tion. It was the latter part of July, but the 
mountain air was keen, and the bright wood 
fire, around which we all gathered after supper, 
had a cheery look. The children came in for 
their half hour’s romp before going to bed. 
They were not quite so numerous nor quite so 
juvenile as Tom had represented; but a merry 
quartette of healthy, active, high-spirited, lads 
and lasses. The society of children I had al- 


excellent spirits, and we were all in “ the full 
tide of an” uproarious frolic, when @ stir was 
heard in the hall, and little Lucy cried out, 
“ there’s Aunty Merle.” 








fire, One of ladies had several large burns 


gayety. He frankly paid unstinted homage to 


“ Aunty Merle ; who's she?” said Tom. 


ways enjoyed. Mr. Gleason and Tom were in| be 


“ Sister Merle,” answered Mr. Gleason. 

“T never heard that I had a sister before.” 

“You haven't, but I have. My wife owns in 
her own right, and consequently [ have a legal 
claim to, a hundred and twenty pounds of as fine 
womanhood as you ever knelt to, I’ll venture. 
Don't you remember little Merle Wynne? You 
haven’t seen her since she was a child. I don’t 
know, in fact, that you have ever seen her, She 
is spending the summer with us, and I expect 
you and Mr. Demarest will knight-errant her 
in true medieval fashion. Shouldn’t be sur- 
prised to hear you ordering ‘ coffee and pistols 
for two’ in the course of a month. I warn you 
to keep the peace.” 

“ The dickens you do! ” I mentally ejacula- 
ted, feeling at the same time a tremendous 
bound in the region of my watch, and a sudden 
frenzy to order pistols for one at least. Oh! 
dear sympathizing reader! If I could but give 
you a faint conception of my feelings at that 
awful moment, I am sure your tender heart 
would bleed. It was as if a momentary relief 
at having narrowly escaped tumbling into a 
dry ditch, had been checked by being hurled 
headlong down a yawning chasm. I sat stone 
still, bolt upright, in the first shock of surprise 
and consternation. ‘Archer Demarest,’ said 
my demon, with mocking calmness, “here you 
are. What are you going to do about it? What 
would you like to do now, supposing you could? 
You are probably aware it is all your own do- 
ings. There was no necessity for your coming 
here. Business did not require it, but you 
would come, and now see what you have gained 
by it—three weeks to be lived through in the 
same house with a fine young woman, fashion- 
ably bred, fashionably educated, fashionably 
connected. You will play a heroic part, won’t 
you? You have a pleasant prospect before 
you, haven’t you? You will do credit to your 
family name, hey? Couldn’t jump out of the 
window, could you? Or knock Tom Gleason 
on the head with the poker?” 

This amicable silent discourse from my imp 
was interrupted by Mrs. Gleason, who arcse, 
and led the children away to bed. So far as I 
had the power of wishing anything, I wished 
she would not doit. I had a vague idea that 
Merle was to be cut up and distributed among 
the company; and the more there were, the less 
would fall to each one’s share, and consequent- 
ly tome. Before the sound of the children’s 
retreating footsteps had died away, the door 
opened, and the formidable Merle entered. My 
worst surmises were confirmed. She was hand- 
some—faultlessly, relentlessly, provokingly so. 


If she had only been red-haired, or lame, or | 8° 


freckled, if there had been any flaw in the dia- 
mond, I should have experienced a sense of re- 
lief. Her very airand manner, so calm, self-pos- 
sessed, and unconscious—not dignified precise- 
ly, but childishly regal, if I may so express it— 
served to deepen the impression produced by her 
face; and, on the whole, I felt, I suspect, that pe- 
culiar emotion which women strive to express 
when they declare their resolution to “give up.” 
“My friend, Mr. Demarest, my brother Tom,” 
were of course presented to “ my sister, Miss 
Wynne.” ‘The lady returned the convulsive 
jerk of “ my friend Mr. Demarest’s” head, and 
the deferential salutation of “my brother Tom,”’ 
with equal nonchalance; then, turning to the 
latter, added, with a quiet gleam in her eyes, 
but simply, as if it were merely a matter of in- 
formation, “I suppose you are the one lam 
to marry.” 

“Ma’am!” said Tom, looking bewildered, 
and thrown off his guard for the moment, by 
this sudden disposal of himself, without benefit 
of clergy. 

“ Pray don’t look so disconcerted,” she cried, 
gaily; “you have not been consulted, then? 
What a pity! because everything has been so 
admirably arranged.” 

“Yes, Merle,” said Mr. Gleason, laughing, 
“but you are throwing away all the advantage, 
by informing the enemy of your tactics. You 
will put him on his guard, and very likely be 
out-generalled.”’ 

“Yndeed!” cried Tom, recovering himself, 
“T shall scarcely be disposed to checkmate s0 
very agreeable an opponent.” 

“Very gallantly spoken, for which Miss 
Wynne makes profoundest obeisance!” she an- 
swered, suiting a graceful action to the merry 
word. “ Your complaisance is not only flatter- 
ing to me, but argues well for your own acute- 
ness of perception; and is particularly conve- 
nient just at this jancture of affairs, as we 
have now arrived at a point where your co-ope- 
ration is absolutely indispensable to the further- 
ance of our plans. But I shall reward you by 
laying before you the programme. I insist 
upon fair play. I will have no undermining. 
The castle is to be carried by regular assault. 
Is it possible you two innocent individuals 
have come up to the mountains of Mesham, ca- 
joling your simple hearts with the idea of catch- 
ing trout, ‘and such small deer,’ and have no 
suspicion that you yourselves are the fish for 
which my judicious brother is angling, with 
‘ yours, very respectfully,’ for bait ?”” 

“ A most tempting one, truly,” replied Tom. 
“ A nibble is inevitable.” 

“Compliment the second, which demands 
and should receive my sincerest gratitude; only 
I had so ordered my speech that you could 
not well avoid it, without endangering your 
reputation as a gentleman. Therefore I de- 
serve praise for dexterity rather than you for 
an appreciation of the beauties of nature.” 

“T shall cheerfully yield to Mics Wynne any 
claim which she chooses to assert.” 

“Dear me! dear me!” she cried, with a 
look of comic distress, “I never shall be able 
to do anything with you in the world. You 
are so excessively gracious, 80 amazingly con- 
descending, so distressingly agreeable. Pray, 
now, remember the eternal fitness of things. 
Do but consider that the epic heroicof gas-light 
and japonicas is entirely out of place fifteer 
hundred feet above the level of the sea; and 
don’t compliment me at every breath, as if I 
were a Laura Matilda in tulle and satin.” 

“ Why, indeed,” replied Tom, suddenly drop- 
ping from the clouds, “hang it all! I don’t 
know what to make of you.” 

“ Make of me! most respectable sir, you are 
not <p to make anything of me. It is 
generally conceded I am already tolerably well 
made. I intend to commence operations oi” 
you, however, immediately. The advantages 
of the arrangement I suggested will be obvious” 
on & moment’s reflection. I am Mrs. Gleason’s 
sister. You are Mr. Gleason’s brother. I have 
a fair estate in esse; you have the same in 
posse. Iam considered good looking; you— 

ou”’—and she turned her head from right to 
eft, as if surveying him carefully—* you are a 
trifle better than the average. We marry, ce- 
ment the families, join the estates, and make a 
very handsome couple. Behold the plot of a 
novel, in three volumes, to be called ‘ Love and 
Interest United ; or, the Preconcerted Union ; 
a Tale of Mesham.’ And you shall be novelist 
laureate,” suddenly turning to me.” 
[To BE CONTINUED. | 


Few things are so essential to success in life 
as courteous manners. It is said of the Duke 
of Marlborough, that his charming manners 
often changed an enemy into a friend, and that 
to be denied a favor by him was more pleasing 
than to receive one from other men. The gra- 
cious manners of Charles James Fox preserved 
him from personal dislike, even when he had 
gambled away his last dollar, was dogged by 
creditors, and politically was the most unpopu- 
lar man in the Kingdom. The charm of the dem- 

gue Wilkes’s manner triumphed over both 
shotieal and moral deformity, rendering even 
omen agreeable; and he boasted to Lord 
Townsend, the handsomest man in Great Brit- 
ain, that, with half an hour’s start, he would 
get ahead of his lordship in the affections of 
any woman in the Kingdom. Chesterfield tells 
us that the Duke of Argyle, though the weakest 
reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker he 
ever heard in his life. He ravished his audi- 
ence, “not by his matter, but by the manner 
of delivering it.” The gruffest man loves to 
appreciated ; and it is oftener the sweet 
smile in a woman, which we think intended for 
us slone, than a pair of Juno-like eyes, that 
makes a “ten-strike ” at our heart, and lays us 





low at the feet of her whom we afterwards 
marry. 








THE NEW BOY’s FIRST NIGHT AT RUGBY. 


As the boys turned to leave the room, the 
matron touched Tom’s arm, and said, “ Master 
Brown, please stop a minute ; I want to speak 
a Very well M 

ery we - Tl come ina minute. 
East, don’t finish the pickles ”—— 

“Oh, Master Brown,” went on the little ma- 
tro, when the rest had gone, “ you're to have 
Gray's study, Mrs, Arnold says. And she wants 
you to take in this young gentleman. He’s a 
new boy, and thirteen years old, though he 
don’t look it. He’s very delicate, and has 
never been from home before. And I. told 
Mrs. Arnold I thought you'd be kind to him, 
and eee that they don’t bully him at first. He’s 
put into your form, and I’ve given him the bed 
next to yours, in No. 4; so East can’t sleep 
there this half.” 

Tom was rather put about by this speech. 
He had got the double study which he coveted, 

ut here were conditions attached, which great- 
ly moderated his joy. He looked across the 
roof, and in the far corner of the sofa was 
aware of a slight, pale boy, wich large blue eyes, 
and light fair hair, who seemed ready to shrink 
tintouge the floor. He saw ata glance that 
the little stranger was just the boy whose first 
half-year at a public school would be misery 
to himself if he were let alone, or constant 
anxicty to any one who meant to see him 
through his troubles. Tom was too honest to 
take in the youngster, and then let him shift 
for himself; and if he took him as his chum 
instead of Kast, where were all his pet plans of 
having a bottled-beer cellar under his window, 
and making night-lines and slings, and plotting 
expeditions over to Brown’s Mills and Calde- 
cot’s Spinney! East and he made up their 
minds to get this study, and then every night 
from locking up till ten they would be together 
to talk about fishing, drink bottled-beer, read 
Marryatt’s novels, and sort birds’ eggs. And 
this new boy would most likely never go out of 
the close, and would be afraid of wet feet, and 
always getting laughed at, and called Molly, or 
Jenny, or some derogatory feminine nickname. 

The matron watched him for a moment, and 
saw what was passing in his mind; and so, like 
@ wise negotiator, threw in an appeal to his 
warm heart. “Poor little fellow,” said she, in 
almoct a whisper, “ his father’s dead, and he’s 
got no brothers. And his mamma, such a 
kind, sweet lady, almost broke her heart at 
leaving him this morning; and she said one of 
his sisters was like to die of decline, and 


“Well, well,” burst in Tom, with something 
like « sigh at the effort, “I suppose I must 
give up East. Come along, young ’un. What’s 
your name? We'll go and have some supper, 
and then I'll show you our study.” 

“His name’s George Arthur,” said the ma- 
tron, walking up to him with Tom, who grasped 
his little delicate hand, as the proper prelimina- 
ry to making a chum of him, and felt as if he 
could have blown him away. “I’ve had his 
books and things put into the study, which his 
mamma has had new papered, and the sofa 
covered, and new green-baize curtains over the 
door, (the diplomatic matron threw this in, to 
show that the new boy was contributing largely 
to the partnership comforts.) “And Mrs. 
Arnold told me to say,” she added, “that she 
should like you both to come up to tea with 
her. You know the way, Master Brown, and 
the things are just gone up, I know.” 

Here was an announcement for Master Tom! 
He was to go np to tea the first night, just as 
if he were a sixth or fifth form boy, and of im- 
portance in the school world, instead of the 
most reckless young scapegrace amongst the 
fags. He felt himself lifted on to a higher 
mora! and social platform at once. Neverthe- 
less, he couldn’t give up without a sigh the idea 
of the jolly supper in the housekeeper’s room 
with East and the rest, and a rush round to all 
the studies of his friends afterwards, to pour 
out the deeds and wonders of the holydaya, to 
plot fifty plans for the coming half-year, and to 
gather news of who had left, and what new 
boys had come, who had got who’s study, and 
where the new przpostors slept. However, 
Tom consoled himself with thinking that he 
couldn’t have done all this with the new boy at 
his heels, and so marched off along the pas- 
sages to the Doctor’s private house, with his 
young charge in tow, in monstrous good humor 
with himself and all the world. 

It is needless, and would be impertinent, to 
tell how the two young boys were received in 
the drawing room. The lady who presided 
there is still living, and has carried with her to 
her peaceful home in the North the respect and 
love of all those who ever felt and shared that 
gentle and high-bred hospitality. Ay, many is 
the brave heart now doing its work, and bear- 
ing its load in country curacies, London cham- 
bers, under the Indian sun, and in Australian 
towns and clearings, which looks back with 
fond and grateful memory to that school-house 
drawing-room, and dates much of its highest 
and best training to the lessons learned there. 

Besides Mrs. Arnold, and one or two of the 
elder children, there were one of the younger 
masters, young Brooke, who was now in the 
sixth, and had succeeded to his brother’s posi- 
tion and influence, and another sixth-form boy 
there, talking together before the fire. 

The master and young Brooke, now a strap- 
ping fellow six feet high, eighteen years old, 
and powerful as a coal-heaver, nodded kindly to 
Tom, to his intense glory, and then went on 
talking ; the other did not notice them. The 
hostess, after a few kind words, which led the 
boys at once and insensibly to feel at their ease, 
to begin talking to one another, left them with 
her own children, while she finished a letter. 
The young ones got on fast and well, Tom 
holding forth about a prodigious pony he had 
been riding out hunting, and hearing stories of 
the winter glories of the lakes, when tea came 
in, and, immediately after, the Doctor himself. 

How frank, and kind, and manly, was his 
greeting to the party by the fire; it did Tom’s 
heart good to see him and young Brooke shake 
hands, and look one another in the face; and 
he didn’t fail to remark that Brooke was near- 
ly as tall, and quite as broad, as the Doctor. 
And his cup was full when, in another moment, 
his master turned to him with another warm 
shake of the hand, and, seemingly oblivious of 
all the late scrapes which he had been getting 
into, said— 

“Ah, Brown, you here! I hope you left 
your father and all well at home.” 

“ Yes, sir, quite well.” 

“ And this is the little fellow who is to share 

our study? Well, he doesn’t look as we should 
ike to see him. He wants some Rugby air, 
and cricket. And you must take some good 
long walks—to Bilton Grange, and Caldecott’s 
Spinney—and show him what pretty country 
we have about here.” 

Tom wondered if the Doctor knew that his 
visits to Bilton Grange were for the purpose of 
taking rook’s nests, (a proceeding strongly dis- 
countenanced by the owner thereof,) and those 
to Caldecott’s Spinney were prompted chiefly 
by the conveniences for setting night-lines. 
What didn’t the Doctor know? And what a 
noble use he always made of it. He almost re- 
solved to abjure rock-pies and night-lines for- 
ever. The tea went merrily off, the Doctor now 
talking of holyday doings, and then of the pros- 
pects of the half year—what chance there was 
for the Balliol scholarship—whether the eleven 
would be a good one. Everybody was at their 
ease, and everybody felt that he, young as he 
might be, was of some use in the little school 
world, and had a work to dothere. Soon after 
tea, the Doctor went off to his study; and the 
young boys, a few minutes » too 
their leave, and went out of the private door 
which led from the Doctor’s house into the mid- 
dle passage. 

At the fire, at the further end of the passage, 
was @ crowd of boys in loud talk and laughter. 
There was a sudden pause when the door 
opened, and then a great shout of greeting, as 


om was recognised marching down the pas- 


sage. 
“ Holloa, Brown, where do you come from?” 
“ Oh, I’ve been to tea with the Doctor,” says 
Tom, with great dignity. 
“ My eye,” cried East. “Oh! so that’s why 
Mary called you back, and you didn’t come to 





supper. You lost something—that beef and 
pickles was no end good.” 

“T gay, young fellow,” cried Hall, detecting 
Arthur, and catching him by the collar, “ what’s 

our name? Where do you come from? 
ow old are you?” 

Tom saw Arthur shrink back and look scared, 
as all the group turned to him, but thought it 
best to let him answer, just standing by his side 
to support in case of need. 

“ Arthur, sir. I come from Devonshire.” 


“Don’t call me ‘sir,’ you young muff. How 
old are you?” 

“ Thirteen.” 

“ Can you sing?” 

The boy was trembling and hesitating. Tom 
struck in : ; 

_ “You be hanged, Tadpole. He'll have to 
sing, whether he can or not, Saturday twelve 
weeks ; and that’s long enough off yet.” 

“Do you know him at home, Brown?” 

“ No—but he’s my chum in Gray’s old study ; 
and it’s near prayer time, and I haven’t had a 
look at it yet. Come along, Arthur.” 

Away went the two, Tom longing to get hie 
charge safe under cover, where, he might ad- 
vise him on his deportment. 

“What a queer chum for Tom Brown,” was 
the comment at the fire; and, it mtist be con- 
fessed, so thought Tom himself, as he lighted 
his candle, and surveyed the new green-baize 
curtains, and the carpet, and sofa, with much 
satisfaction. 

“T say, Arthur, what a brick your mother is, 
to make us so cosy. Bat look here now; you 
must answer straight up when the fellows speak 
to you, and don’t be afraid. If you’re afraid, 
you'll get bullied. And don’t you say you can 
sing ; and don’t you ever talk about home, or 
your mother and sisters.” 

Poor little Arthur looked ready to cry. 

“But please,” said he, “ mayn’t I talk about— 
about home to you?” 

“Oh, yes—I like it. But don’t talk to boys 
you don’t know; they'll call you home-sick, or 
mamma’s darling, or some such stuff. Whata 
jolly desk! Is that yours? And what stun- 
ning binding! Why, your school-bocks look 
like novels.” 

And Tom was soon deep in Arthur’s goods 
and chattels, all new, and good enough for a 
fifth-form boy, and hardly thought of his friends 
outside till the prayer-bell rung. 

I have already described the school-house 
prayers ; they were the same on the first night 
as on the other nights, save for the gaps caused 
by the absence of those boys who came late, 
and the line of new boys who stood all together 
at the further table—of all sorts and sizes, like 
os bears with all their troubles to come, as 

‘om’s father had said to him when he was in 
the same position. He thonght of it as he look- 
ed at the line, and poor, little, slight Arthur 
standing with them, and as he was leading him 
up stairs to No. 4, directly after prayers, and 
showing him his bed. It was a huge, high, 
airy room, with two large windows looking on 
to the school close. There were twelve beds in 
the room. The one in the furthest corner by 
the fire-place occupied by the sixth-form boy, 
who was responsible for the discipline of the 
room, and the rest by boys in the lower-fifth 
and other junior forms, all fags, for the fifth- 
form boys, as has been said, slept in rooms by 
themselves. Being fags, the eldest of them 
was not more than about sixteen years of age, 
and were all bound to be up and in bed by ten; 
the sixth-form boys came to bed from ten to 
quarter past, (at which time the old verger 
came round to put the candles ocut,) except 
when they sat up to read. 

Within a few minutes therefore of their entry, 
all the other boys who slept in No. 4 had come 
up. The little fellows went quietly to their 
own beds, and began undressing and talking to 
one another in whispers; while the elder, 
amongst whom was Tom, sat chatting about on 
one another’s beds, with their jackets and waist- 
coats off. Poor little Arthur was overwhelmed 
with the novelty of his position. The idea of 
sleeping in the room with strange boys had 
clearly never crossed his mind before, and was 
as painful as it was strange tohim. He could 
hardly bear to take his jacket off; however, 
—— with an effort, off it came, and then 

e paused and looked at Tom, who was sitting 
at the bottom of his bed, talking and laughing. 

“Please, Brown,” he whispered, “may I 
wash my face and hands? ” 

“ Of course, if you like,” said Tom, staring ; 
“ that’s your washhand-stand under the window, 
second from your bed. You'll have to go down 
o) more water in the morning, if you use it 


And on he went with his talk, while Arthur 
stole timidly from between the beds ont to his 
washhand-stand, and began his ablutions, there- 
by drawing for a moment on himself the atten- 
tion of the room. 

On went the talk and laughter. Arthur fin- 
ished his washing and undressing, and put on 
his nightgown. He then looked round more 
nervously than ever. Two or three of the little 
boys were already in bed, sitting up with their 
chins on their knees. The light burned clear— 
the noise went on. It was a trying moment for 
the poor little lonely boy ; however, this time 
he didn’t ask Tom what he might or might not 
do, but dropped on his knees by his bedside, as he 
had done every day from his childhood, to open 
his heart to Him who heareth the cry and bear- 
eth the sorrows of the tender child and the 
strong man in agony. 

Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed, un- 
lacing his boots, so that his back was towards 
Arthur, and he didn’t see what had happened, 
and looked up in wonder at the sudden silence. 
Then two or three boys laughed and sneered, 
and a big, brutal fellow, who was standing in 
the middle of the room, picked up a slipper, 
and shied it at the kneeling boy, calling 
him a snivelling young shaver. Then Tom 
saw the whole, and the next moment the 
boot he had just pulled off flew straight at the 
head of the bully, who had just time to throw 
up his arm and catch it on his elbow. 

“ Confound you, Brown; what’s that for?” 
roared he, stamping with pain. 

“ Never mind what I mean,” said Tom, step- 

ing on the floor, every drop of blood in his 
ly tingling; “if any fellow wants the other 
boot, he knows how to get it.” 

What would have been the result is doubtful, 
for at this moment the sixth-form boy came in, 
and not another word could be said. Tom and 
the rest rushed into bed, and finished their un- 
robing there; and the old verger, as punctual 
as the clock, had put out the candle in'another 
minute, and toddled on to the next room, shut- 
ting their door, with his usual “ Good night, 
gen’l’men.” 

There were many boys in the room by whom 
that little scene was taken to heart before they 
_ But sleep seemed to have deserted the 
pillow of poor Tom. For some time his ex- 
citement, and the flood of memories which 
chased one another through his brain, kept him 
from thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, 
his heart leaped, and he could scarcely keep 
himself from springing out of bed, and rushing 
about the room. Then the thought of his own 
mother came across him, and the promise he 
had made at her knee, years ago, never to for- 
get to kneel by his bedside, and give himself 
up to his Father, before he laid his head on the 

illow, from which it might never rise ; and he 
lay down gently, and cried as if his heart would 
break. le was only fourteen years old. 

It was no light act of courage in those days, 
my dear boys, for a little fellow to say his 

rayers publicly, even at Rugby. A few years 
fone, when Arnold’s manly piety had begun to 
leaven the school, the tables turned ; before he 


ik | died, in the school-house at least, and I believe 


in the other Lg ws | the rule was the other way. 
But poor Tom come to school in other 
times. The first few nights after he came, he 
did not kneel down because of the noise, but 
sat up in bed till the candle was out, and 
then stole out and said his prayers, in fear 
lest some one should find him out. So 
did many another poor fellow. Then he 
began to think that he might just as well say 
his prayers in bed; and then, that it didn’t 
matter whether he was kneeling, or sitting, or 
lying down. And so it had come to pass with 
‘tom, as with all who will not confess their 
Lord before men; and for the last year, he 





had probably not said his prayers in earnest a 
dozen times. 

Poor Tom! the first and bitterest feeling, 
which was like to break his heart, was the sense 
of his own cowardice. The vice of all others 
which he loathed was brought in and burned 
in on his own soul. He had lied to his mother, 
to his conscience, to his God. How could he 
bear it? And then the poor little weak boy, 
whom he had pitied and almost scorned for his 
weakness, had done that which he, braggart.as 
he was, dared not do. The first dawn of com- 
fort came to him in swearing to himeelf that 
he would stand by that boy through thick and 
thin, and cheer him, and help him, and bear 
his burdens, for the good deed done that night. 
Then he resolved to write home next day, and 
tell his mother all, and what a coward her son 
had been. And then peace came to him, as 
he resolved, lastly, to bear his testimony next 
morning. The morning would be harder than 
the night to begin with, but he felt that he could 
not afford to let one chance slip. Several times 
he faltered, for the devil showed him, first, all 
his friends calling him “ Saint,” and “ Square- 
toes,” and a dozen hard names, and whispered 
to him that his motives would be misunder- 
stood, and he would only be left alone with the 
new boy; whereas it was his duty to keep all 
means of influence, that he might do good to 
the largest number. And then came the more 
subtle temptation, “Shall I not be showing 
myself braver than others by doing this ? Have 
I any right to begin it now? Ought I not 
rather to pray in my own study, letting other 
boys know that I do so; while in public, at 
least, I should go on as I have done?” How- 
ever, his good angel was too strong that night, 
and he turned on his side and slept, tired of 
trying to reason, but resolved to follow the im- 
carn which had been so strong, and in which 

e had found peace. 

Next morning he was up and washed and 
dressed, all but his jacket and waistcoat, just 
as the ten-minutes bell began to ring, and then 
in the face of the whole room knelt down to 
pray. Not five words could he say—the bell 
mocked him; he was listening for every whis- 
per in the roon—what were they all thinking 
of him? He was ashamed to go on kneeling, 
ashamed to rise from his knees. At last, as it 
were from his inmost heart, a still small voice 
seemed to breathe forth the words of the pub- 
lican, “ God be merciful to me a sinner!” He 
repeated them over and over, clinging to them 
as for his life, and’ rose from his knees comfort- 
ed and humbled, and ready to face the whole 
world. It was not needed ; two other boys be- 
sides Arthur had already followed his example, 
and he went down to the great school with the 
glimmering of another lesson in his heart—the 
lesson that he who has conquered his own cow- 
ard spirit, has conquered the whole outward 
world ; and that other one which the old prophet 
learned in the cave at Mount Horeb, when he 
hid his face, and the still small voice asked, 
“What doest thou here, Elijah?” that, how- 
ever we may fancy ourselves alone on the side 
of good, the King and Lord of men is nowhere 
without his witnesses ; for in every society, how- 
ever seemingly corrupt and godless, there are 
those who have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

He found, too, how greatly he had exaggera- 
ted the effect to be produced by his act. Fora 
few nights there was a sneer or laugh when he 
knelt down; but this passed off soon, and one 
by one all the other boys but three or four fol- 
lowed the lead. I fear that this was in some 
measure owing to the fact that Tom could prob- 
ably have thrashed any boy in the room except 
the prepostor; at any rate, everybody knew 
that he would try upon very slight provocation, 
and didn’t choose to run the risk of a hard 
fight because Tom Brown had taken a fancy to 
say his prayers. Some of the small boys of 
No. 4 communicated the new state of things to 
their chums, and in several other rooms the 
poor little fellows tried it on; in one instance 
or so, where the prapostor heard of it, and in- 
terfered very decidedly, with partial success; 
hut in the rest, after a short struggle, the con- 
fessors were bullied or laughed down, and the 
old state of things went on for some time longer. 
Before either Tom Brown or Arthur left the 
school-house, there was no room in which it 
had not become the regular custom. I trust it 
is so still, and that the old heathen state of 
things has gone out forever.— Zom Brown's 
School Days. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Grorce SrerHENson, THE Farner oF Ralt- 
ROADS.—Though mainly an engineer, he was 
also a daring thinker on many scientific ques- 
tions ; and there was scarcely a subject of spec- 
ulation, or a department of recondite science, 
on which he had not employed his faculties in 
such @ way as to have formed large and origin- 
al views. At Drayton, the conversation often 
turned upon such topics, and Mr. Stephenson 
freely joined in it. On one occasion, an ani- 
mated discussion took place between himself 
and Dr. Buckland, on one of his favorite theo- 
ries as to the formation of coal. But the result 
was, that Dr. Buckland, a much greater master 
of tongue fence than Stephenson, completely 
silenced him. Next morning, before breakfast, 
when he was walking in the grounds, deeply 
pondering, Sir William Follett came up, and 
asked him what he was thinking about. 
“ Why, Sir William, I am thinking over that 
argument I had with Buckland last night. I 
know I am right, and that, if I had only the com- 
mand of words which he has, I’d have beaten 
him.” 
“Let me know all about it,” said Sir Wil- 
liam, “and I’ll see what I can do for,you.” 
The two sat down in an arbor, where the as- 
tute lawyer made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the points of the case; entering into it 
with all the zeal of an advocate about to plead 
the dearest interests of his client. After he had 
mastered the subject, Sir William rose up, rub- 
bing his hands with glee, and said— 
“Now I am ready for him.” < 
Sir Robert Peel was made acquainted with 
the plot, and adroitly introduced the subject of 
the controversy after dinner. , 
The result was, that, in the argument which 
followed, the man of science was overcome by 
the man of law; and Sir William Follett had, 
at all points, the mastery over Dr. Buckland. 
“ What do you say, Mr. Stephenson?” asked 
Sir Robert, laughing. : 
“Why,” said he, “I will only say this—that, 
of all the powers above and under the earth, 
there seems to me to be no power 80 great as 
the gift of gab.” =e 
One day, at dinner, during the same visit, a 
scientific lady asked him the question— 
“ Mr. Stephenson, what do you consider the 
most powerful force in nature?” 7 
“QO!” said he, in a gallant spirit, “I will 
soon answer that question ; it is the eye of a 
woman for the man who loves her; for, if a 
woman look with affection on a young man, and 
he should go to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
the recollection of that look will bring him back ; 
there is no other force in nature that could do 
that.” 
One Sunday, when the party had just return- 
ed from church, they were standing together 
on the terrace, near the hall, and observed in 
the distance a railway train flashing along, 
throwing behind it a long line of white steam. 
“ Now, Buckland,” said Mr. ye proge “I 
have a poser for you. Can you tell me what is 
the power that is driving that train?” 
“ Well,” said the other, “ I suppose it is one 
of your big engines.” f 
« Bat, what drives the engine?” ss aig 
“0, very likely, a canny Newcastle driver. f 
“ What do you say to the light of the sun? 
“ How can that be?” asked the Doctor. — 
“ Tt is nothing else,” said the engineer ; “ it 
is light bottled up in the earth for tens of thou- 
sands of years—light, absorbed by plants and 
vegetables, being necessary for the condensa- 
tion of carbon during the process of their 
growth, if it be not carbon in ‘another form— 
and now, after being buried in the earth for 
long ages in fields of coal, that latent light is 
again brought forth and liberated, made to 


work, as in that locomotive, for great human 
” 





original ae like a flash of light, it illuminated 
in 8n instant an entire field of science.—Life 
of George Stephenson. 


Tux Covetous Grost.—Once upon a time, I 
saw 8 ghost, and learned something from it, too. 
If you wish to know how, and when, and where 
and what, courteously listen. You'll find out. 
when gll’s told, that there may be a propriety 
in setting even so gloomy an experience among 
my rural rides. Know, then, that I possess an 
old house, once occupied by a miser; and 
as now and then hoards of guineas have been 
found in odd corners behind the wainscot, and 
we are troubled with rata to boot, be assured it 
has not escaped the respectable credit of being 
haunted. Well, not very long ago, I actually 
saw and talked with this walking gentleman ; 
and here is all about it : 

I was in my arm-chair, lolling alone after a 
pretty hearty dinner, and just going to settle 
down in the siesta state, when, without an 
warning, I suddenly became aware of a smaii, 
pale, seedy-looking personage in a snuff-colored 
suit, seated at an old desk-book-case, in the 
corner of the room, diligently counting out his 
money. 

I looked very hard at him—I could neither 
speak nor stir—but I very distinctly heard the 
chink of gold, aud saw, to my astonishment, 
guinea after guinea passing throngh his bony 
fingers. It never struck me that he was a 
ghost; all seemed too real for that; and some- 
how my judgment was not active enough to in- 
= who he was, nor how he came there. So 

stared and he counted. 

“ All at once he gave a deep groan, and I 
found myself able to enunciate, “ What's the 
matter, sir?” 

Quoth he, in a sepulchral tone, “ Will you 
have this hoard ?” 

“ How was it gotten?”’ I was sage enough 
to ask. 

“ Meanly enough,” he muttered. 

_ “ And how shall I use it?” I had the cau- 
tion to inquire. 

“ Badly enough,” said he. 

Then I rather pot-valiantly responded, (it 
was after dinner, you know,) “I'll have none of 
your money, sir; thank you, though, for your 
offer and your candor.” 

With that, to my astonishment, the old gen- 
tleman looked quite pleased; I had expected 
just the opposite; and, as he was evidently 
preparing to go away, I felt emboldened to ask 
him, “ Pray, sir, are you our ghost?” 

“T am,” groaned he. 

“ And why, then, do you walk in this unpleas- 
ant manner, and count out those ghosts of 
guineas in my dining-room ?” 

“ Because I loved money too well,” quoth he. 

“Do you love it now?” I rejoined. 

A deep groan was his reply. 

“Tf not, sir, why come here to disturb me by 
counting it out? Hadn’t you better rest, and 
let me rest too? ” 

“Good! Why not? Yee, and I thank you, 

I'll try ; it never occurred to me that I could, 
but I'll try ; farewell, friend.” While he was 
speaking, he seemed to melt away ; and I shook 
off the nightmare, or got shaken off myself, in 
that uncongenial rural ride, with a sudden start 
and a loud cry. 
“ Very well,” I caught myself soliloquizing— 
and that was all I did soliloquize, for a confused 
jumble of resolutions never to turn miser, nev- 
er to walk, and never to believe in walkers, is 
an aggregate of morals too obvious to utter. 


One Reason For Cotp on Etevations.—It 
is @ curious scientific fact, that the atoms of air, 
as we ascend, are at greater distances from each 
other. If the distance between any two atoms 
is diminished, they give out heat, or render it 
sensible; whereas, if the distance between 
them be increased, they store it away. The up-_ 
per strata are sensibly colder than the lower, 
not because the atoms have less heat, but be- 
cause the heat is diffused through a larger 
space when the atoms are farther apart. One 
pound of air at the level of the sea, within the 
tropics, may be said to contain no more heat 
than the same weight at the top of the highest 
mountain, perpetually covered with snow. It is 
for this reason that the same wind which is 
warm in the valley, becomes colder as it ascends 
the sides of the mountain. The diminishing 
pressure allows the air to expand and store 
away its heat. It is therefore not the snow on 
the tops of the mountains which cools the air, 
but it is the rarity of the air which keeps the 
snow itself from melting. As a general law, 
the decrease of temperature amounts to one de- 
gree, Fahrenheit, for every three hundred feet 
in perpendicular height. 





“ Tompkins, what have you been doing for a 
week back?” 

“For a weak back? I haven't been troubled 
with 9 weak back.” 

“ You don’t understand me. 
back.” 

“A long back, you knave? Do you take 
me for a relative of Elongatus ?” 


—_—— 


I mean along 


It is a curious fact, that men of genius often 
fancy themselves strongest in those departments 
of intellectual effort where they are weakest. 
Montsigne calls attention to the fact that Julius 
Cwsar is at vast pains to make us understand 
bis inventions in bridge-building and contriving 
war-engines, while he is very succinct and re- 
served in speaking of the rules of his profession 
and his own military conduct. Liston, while 
convulsing London nightly with laughter, 
thought tragedy his forte; Milton preferred 
Paradise Regained to all his other poems ; and 
Goethe used repeatedly to say, ‘‘ As for what [ 
have done as a poet, I take no pride in it what- 
ever. But that, in my century, Jam the only 
person who knows the truth in the difficult science 
of colors—of that, I say, am not a little proud. 
here, I have a consciousness of superiority to 
many.” Equallysaive, and fitted to provoke 
a smile, was the remark of Michael Angelo, 
who, when he proposed to fortify his native city, 
lorence, and was told to stick to his painting 
and sculpture, observed, these were his recrea- 
tions, but what he really understood was archi- 
tecture. So we, too, think nothing of our edit- 
orial talent. ate 
A Despzrate Conriict Between a Lion 
ayp aN ANnTELOPE.—Dr. Livingstone gives a 
very interesting description of a fight he wit- 
ness in Africa between a lion and an antelope. 
The Doctor and his guests had emerged from 
a narrow defile between two rocky hills, when 
they heard an angry wrowl, which they knew 
to be that of the “monarch of the forest.” At 
the distance of not more than forty yards in ad- 
vance of them, a gemsbok stood at bay, while 
a huge tawny lion was couched on a rocky plat- 
form, above the level of the plain, evidently 
meditating an attack on the antelope; only a 
space of about twenty feet separated the two 
animals. The lion appeared to be animated 
with the test fury ; the gemsbok was appa- 
rently calm and resolute, presenting his well- 
fortified head to the enemy. 5 v 
The lion cautiously changed his position, de- 
scended to the plain, and made a circuit, ob- 
viously for the purpose of attacking the gems- 
bok in the rear; but the latter was on the alert, 
and still turned his head toward his antago- 
nist. This manceuvring lasted for half an hour, 
when it appeared to the observers that the 
gemsbok used a stratagem to induce the lion to 
make hia assault. The flank of the antelope 
was for a moment presented to his fierce assail- 
ant. As quick as lightning, the lion made & 
spring, but, while he was yet in the air, the 
gemsbok turned his head, bending his neck so 
as to present one his of spear-like horns at the 
lion’s breast. A terrible laceraticn was the con- 
sequence; the lion fell back on his haunches, 
oa showed a ghastly wound on the lower part 
of his neck. He uttered a howl of rage and an- 
guish, and backed off to a distance of fifty 
yards, seeming half disposed to give up the con- 
test; but hunger, et or revenge, once more 
i i rward. z 
i a ‘eesealt was more furious and 
headlong ; he rushed at the gemsbok, and at- 
tempted to leap over the formidable horns, in 
rder to alight on his back. The gemsbok, still 
one . i Jevated his head, 
standing on the defensive, elevated | b 
speared the lion in the side, and inflicted what 
believ 





Poth e idea was certainly a most striking and 


the spectators ed to be » mortal wound, 
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as the horns penetrated to the depth of six or 
eight inches. Again the lion retreated, groan- 
ing avd limping in a manner which showed that 
he had been severely hurt, but he soon collect. 
ed all his energies for another attack. At the 
instant of collisio1, the gemsbok presented a 
horn, so as to strike the lion immediately be- 
tween the two fore legs; and so forcible was the 
stroke, that the whole length of the horn was 
buried in the lion’s body. For nearly a minute, 
the two beasts stood motionless; then the gems- 
bok, slowly backing, withdrew his horn, and the 
lion tottered, and fell on his side, his limbs 
quivering in the agonies of death. The victor 
mede a triumphant flourish of his heels, and 
trotted off, apparently without having received 
the least injury in the conflict—Dr. Living. 
stone’s Travels in Africa. 
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ga The office of the National Era is re- 
moved to the newly-erected “ Republican Build- 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 


i The Editor of the Era has been 
absent for the last three or four weeks, 
and will be absent for a few weeks longer. 
This announcement, which should have 
been made sooner, is due to him, to the 
gentleman who has charge of the Era 
during his absence, and to the able con- 
tributor to its editorial pages. 








Moralists, theologians, and jurists, occupied 
as they are with principles and duties which 
are permanent, uniform, and universal, are but 
little affected by objective conditions and cir- 
cumstances; they are not directly involved in 
the every-day agencies of life and business; 
they are occupied with prophecy and criticism ; 
they may teach in poetry or prose; they are not 
responsible in court or camp; their accounts 
Gre not settled in market or at bank; but poli- 
ticians—and every American citizen is in this 
function—must work in the actual life around 
them ; they must give all practicable effect to 
principle, and they mast consult necessary ex- 
pediency, under their imperative obligation to 
achieve, not the absolute best, but the best at- 
tainable results which circumstances can be 
made to afford and allow. They may not con- 
tinue to fight issues which are not in a present 
effective array, for the sake of their theoretic 
truth and excellency; they must abandon ef- 
forts which cannot be made to yield their prop- 
er results, if such efforts waste their power, 
and exclude other good which might be accom- 
plished. If a policy answering perfectly to a 
righteous principle happens by any means to be 
put ont of working order, they must accommo- 
date the principle with such instrumentalities 

_and methods as will give it the greatest opera- 
tive force possible in the exigency; for the world 
moves, and must move, even when the wind is 
dead ahead ; and it is the duty of the naviga- 
tors to hold it on the tack nearest its true bear- 
ings, and to steer it out of its course by chart, for 
the very purpose of making port at last with the 
least possible risk and loss of time and distance. 

Women and children understand equity prob- 
ably as well as the angels do; and the very best 
kind of good people, who lobby the world’s leg- 
islation, agree with them. Among all these, 
the credit of the managers of its affairs suffers 
about as much for their necessary indirections 
as for their culpable departures. To hear these 
authorities, one would infer that it is the plain- 
est thing in the world to find the right in polit- 
ical duties, and the easiest to do it; yet it has 
never happened to any Administration, in any 
country or age, to come up to the standard of 
DE ion.- Moses allowed polygamy, war, and 
slavery ; the Apostles made no stand for polii- 
ial liberty ; and the fathers of our Revolution 
did not quite reach the system of absolute just- 
ice and right. These highest instances having 
failed of perfection in some one or other of the 
multiform concerns of men in society, should 
serve to abate the commonly-indulged denunci- 
ation of political expediency. 

Those who separate themselves from the 
world in order to reform it, and propose nothing 
less than the instant and integral rule of first 
principles in the conduct of public affairs, and 
insist that practice should strictly conform to 
preaching—or, in a word, that the highest truths 
should appear and take their fullest effect in the 
working provisions of the institutions which 
they rightfully rule—are but little inclined to ac- 
commodate themselves to the current necessities 
of things, or to tolerate an inevitable conformi- 
ty in others. Hence the common belief that 
politics and politicians are necessarily corrupt- 
ing and corrupt. 

Nor is this surprising ; for, with the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Declaration of Independence, 
and the bills of rights in our State and National 
Constitutions, all blazing with their own light, 
and all corroborated by the judgment of natural 
conscience, one must always feel, in his endeav- 
or to do the best he can in the circumstances, 
when that beat is something short of the abso- 
lute right, as if he were going out into the wil- 


. derness to be tempted, without the asgurance 


that he will find scripture ready for his defence 
in all the exposed positions upon which he is 
about to venture. The practical wisdom which 
he seeks to separate from the perfect decalogue 
of duty is so marred of its fair proportions, and 
80 difficult to balance on its narrowed base, 
and so bordered with dangerous charies, that 
he feels as if he were practicing moral gymnas- 
tics on the devil’s own play-ground of lawless 
liberty. 

The salient point of reform, the vantage 

ground of protest, is the unmitigated and unac- 
coin ed truth of general principles. The 
judgment of systems proceeds rigidly by the 
standard of absolute right. But, when the doom 
of the arraigned wrong is executed, and the 
avenged right comes to be inaugurated in re- 
formed institutions, and to be realized in their 
policy, departures and abatements always re- 
sult, as a necessity of human imperfection and 
the refractoriness of human conditions. There 
is av unspiritual omnipotence in circu mstanceg, 
which hitherto has suspended the reign of per- 
fect righteousness in the earth, and will do so 
till the millennium, for the incapacities of men 
have the force of weakness to hold human just- 
ice and the Divine Providence alike in check, 

The Great Teacher endeavored no ecclesia- 
tical organization of his followers; He attempt- 
ed no civil organization of the State, To this 
day, the men who have tried to reslize His 
teaching, in the forms of church and civil gov- 
ernment, have failed of even tolerable success; 
of which the prevailing disagreements among 
sects and parties is a sufficient confession, and 
the divorce of the church from business end 
politics is a conclusive proof, 

The offices of prophet and priest are not here- 
by abolished, nor the supremacy of conscience 
impaired. They are none the leas “the light of 
the world” and “the salt of the earth ;” nor 
does the immediate impracticability of their 
teachings invalidate their authority, Not the 
measure, but the thing measured, is judged. 
The actual may excuse its unavoidable depart 
ures, but it cannot justify itself against the un- 
conditioned truth. It must bear its jast cen- 
sure, and submit to the conditioned amendment 
under which it is tolerated, as the times shall 
give it opportunity. * 

In this over-mastering necessity of our sub: 
junary system lies the reason ond rightfulness 








of accommodating the rule of principles to the 
exigencies of circumstances; and here expe- 
diency has a just becauae a neceseary authority, 
and honest discretion intermeditates between 
immutable law and the refractory facts to which 
it must be applied ; here the errors of ignorance 
have their origin, and work their mischief; and 
here, too, is the field of debate between the 
radical right and the customary wrong—an end- 
less controversy, if we will maintain it, for it is 
a strife of the impracticable with the inevitable, 
and logic and resolation can do as little to help 
the one as to relieve the other. 

It results from the constitution and condi- 
tion of human things, therefore, that, when the 
spirit and order of public affairs is for the time 
determined, with a movement and drift not obe- 
dient to the perfect rule, those who are charged 
with the administration must accept them as 
they are, and accommodate their action and 
agency to the best issues which wisdom and 
prudence can induce. 

If it is settled irrevocably that Utah and New 
Mexico shall come into the Union with such 
Constitutions as the inhabitants shall frame for 
themselves, if the proviso prohibiting Slavery 
north of 364 degrees north latitude cannot be 
restored to its protective operation, if it has 
passed into a rule that the Federal authority 
shall not apply hereafter to this subject, the ef- 
fort of the Anti-Slavery power will only be 
wasted by worrying itself with the decision, 
with the view of reversing or evading it. 

In this case, the resistants must drop this 

point and policy of attack, and so far change 
the point which they oppose to the aggression 
of the enemy. Succesg, in the manner and form 
pursued, does not always bring the expected 
advantage; and the benefits of victory are some- 
times reaped on the field of formal defeat. Sla- 
very may repeal a statute and violate a com- 
promise, but it cannot reverse the laws of na- 
ture, or change the operation of efficient causes 
in the economy of civil society. The better 
system of free industry and the onward tide of 
current events is against it, and in the wise ad- 
ministration of all the power in their hands, its 
antagouists are sure of a speedy and complete 
triumph. We are apt to believe that the direct- 
est attack is the best addressed to its purpose. 
It is so when the assaulting force is superior, 
and a front-faced collision decides the conflict ; 
but the accidently feebler force can use inci- 
dental advantages indirectly to a successtul is- 
sue, When they are in its favor, and must, in 
such case, accommodate itself to its necessi- 
ties. 

By the Constitution, we could not abolish 
Slavery in the States; by policy we can, and in 
justice we may. By the new rule of Federal 
legislation and of Judicial construction, we can- 
not prohibit Slavery in the Territories, but it is 
in our power to exclude it in fact. 

It is, indeed, absurd to cling to the notion 
that there is no power but. that of Congress to 
settle the social and economical destiny of the 
Republic, and that this power must be exerted 
in direct legislation upon the allowance or pro- 
hibition of Slavery in the common domain. 
Congress has a score of other and undisputed 
capabilities for influencing, the result, and of 
much greater potency in themselves. Let the 
friends of Freedom study the laws and interests 
of free industry and civilized progress, and fos- 
ter them by every means in their power. Let 
them use their superiority of force in the Con- 
federacy, and all the providential advantages of 
their attitude to the movements of the age, and 
they could hardly wish for better help to secure 
@ triumph. 

It is the common misfortune of parties, who 
are governed by the broadest and plainest gen- 
eralities of principle and policy, to neglect the 
minuter agencies which work the really great 
and beneficent changes in human affairs; they 
judge and manage the condition of the body 
politic by its larger arteries, whose condition is 
only symptomatic, and never certain and reli- 
able, while they ignore the state and functions 
of the capillaries, which really do the work of 
the organism. In such a matter as the fortunes 
and prospects of Slavery, they are much more 
affected by a speech in Congress than by the 
newspaper notice of an improved plough, which 
will have the effect of driving cheap labor from 
every plantation in the Union. Yet the plough 
revolutionizes the industry which Slavery de- 
pends upon, and the speech only enacts a law 
which will lose its effects by the changes which - 
the industrial implement introduces. They take 
little or no notice of the abundance or scarcity of 
money, which, at every change, affects the pros- 
perity of the nation, and to an equal extent 
modifies the actual state of every man and 
woman, white and black, in it, and either car- 
ries forward or sets them back in the march of 
their destiny. They give no intelligent atten- 
tion to the policy which must necessarily keep 
the slave in the lowest forms of physical labor, 
nor look to the advancement of that system 
which shall educate them through higher styles 
of industry into intelligence and independence. 
They seem to think that all the interests of life 
will regulate themselves, except the particular 
one that they are occupied with. And, recog- 
nising nothing of the springs in the river, they 
are ever busy draining it at its mouth, instead of 
managing it in its sources. 

Tell such a theorist that it does make a 
difference upon the welfare of the poorest slave 
in the country, whether its common productive 
industry is the lowest and least remunerative, 
or the more refined, better-educating, and bet 

ter-rewarding kinds of skilled work, and he 
will answer you, that trade, money, and labor, 
find their own level, like water, and that all 
concern about them is merely fruitless. Then 
tarn and ask him why skilled labor and Slavery 
are never found together, and why the lowest 
kind of agriculture, unmixed with science and 
unrelieved by machinery, is never found in any 
age or country separated from eerfdom, and 
he will stare at you, as if the production of a 
startling fact were an incivility, He ie a believer 
in the negro’s capability of freedom, industri- 
al and civil; yet he also will talk about climate 
and municipal laws, and the power of the op- 
pressor, and all that, as if any power on earth 
merely governmental could keep a capable peo- 
ple two centuries in bondage, otherwise than by 
holding them in the disabling occupations of 
brute Iebor. 

The condition of the horses in the free States 
has heen greatly ameliorated by the employ- 
ment of locomotives in relief of their drudgery. 
The effect already is, that they are transferred 
from the team to the pleasure carriage; they 
are yalued at twice their price ten years ago; 
they are better fed, trained, and treated, and 
their prospects 48 & race are constantly im- 
proving. The true economical policy of Eman- 
cipation has done something even for our 
horses— will it do nothing for our slaves, who 
are men, and to whom an indefinite advance- 
ment is possible, under the right appliances? 

If there be any virtue, if there be any beauty, 
if there be any promice, in these things, let us 
think of them, and reform the theory of endeav- 
or which does not consider and embrace 
them, 

The opponents of Slavery sre now called 
upon more urgently than ever before to con 
sider their policy, and to adapt it to the altered 
aspect of their great philanthropic enterprise, 

A generous man loves his sweetheart herself 
better than he loves his love for her. A liberal 
ani enlightened philanthropist must prefer the 
cause he serves to the particular theory of its 





interests by which it holds his affections; else 
his selfhood may defeat his devotion, and his 
consistency destroy his serviceableness. 





THE SOUTHERN STEAMSHIP PROJECT. 


The Southern States | have recently held a 
Convention to discuss Dudley Mann’s project 
for 8 mammoth steamer, to run betwen Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Milford Haven, England. 
The Convention passed off happily, and we 
wish the honorable gentlemen abundant euc- 
cess in their new enterprise ; though we pre- 
dict, before’ they are done with it, they will 
make the discovery that steamship lines are 
not supported by public meetings, but by a 
flourishing condition of trade. RE 

We allude to this Convention at this time, to 
call attention to one or two letters, which were 
addressed to it by members of the Cabinet. 
The Postmaster General promises to aid the 
new line, if it is started, in the following lan- 
guage: Po 

“So important is it to furnish every facility 
of interchange of productions, that most Gov- 
ernments have given every incidental aid to 
commercial enterprises like yours, which they 
were able to give. It was for this purpose that 
our Government instituted the Collins, the Bre- 
men, and Havre lines, paying a considerable 
bonus or extta compensation for carrying the 
mails of the United States. On the expiration 
of the two latter contracts, a new policy has, 
however, been inaugurated, of paying them 
only the postages (sea and inland) for convey- 
ing our mails to France and Germany. What- 
ever patronage shall be given by Congress, in 
its future legislation, to any of the ocean steam 
lines, should of course be extended to the con- 
templated one between Norfolk and Milford 
Haven, and indeed to all other similar projects, 
whether North or South. If your line should 
be started in advance of such legislation, the 
greatest amount of patronage allowed by ex- 
isting law shall be freely bestowed upon it.” 

The most remarkable letter addressed to the 
Convention was written by the Secretary of the 
Interior. We quote a paragraph or two: 

“England and France, under the guidance 
of a mistaken philanthropy, abolished the sys- 
tem of slave labor in their West Indian posses- 
sions; by which acts, as is now apparent to the 
world, they have inflicted and entailed nnmber- 
less evils upon the slave, and sunk all their 
moat fertile and beautifu! islands of the Antilles 
beneath the wave of barrenness and barbarism; 
and to-day they are considering with favor, and 
proposing with earnestness, plans for the re- 
newal of the African labor system, in order to 
recover the pearl they have thrown away in a 
moment of misdirected and infatuated benevo- 
lence ; and in order to avoid the penalty of . 
racy, and yet secure the benefits of African la- 
bor—for which no substitute of equal efficiency 
for the production of the staples most needed 
by the civilized world can be found—it is pro- 
posed to introduce the African upon their cot- 
ton plantations and sugar and coffee estates, 
under the milder and less unpopular name of 
apprentice. He is to be indentured or sold for 
a term of years, to be worked until he becomes 
incapable of labor, and therefore worthless— 
with ro claim upon his master beyond the time 
for which he is bound, and subject to be driven 
off when over-work and cruel usage shall have 
enfeebled his constitution, and rendered him 
unfit for labor, and unable to obtain a liveli- 
hood—s system more barbarous and inhuman 
than any ever before devised by the cupidity of 
man. 

**Since, then, our rights are secured, and 
since our products can only be raised in sufli- 
cient yuantities in our climate, and by our sys- 
tem of labor, may we not hope to have our own 
line of stesmers established, and thus secure 
the advantage of direct trade with the European 
nations ?” 

We have in this letter a spectacle presented 
to the world, which, but for the fact that it is 
not at all singular in this Republic, would be a 
matter of astonishment. A prominent member 
of the Administration, in a letter to a Commer- 
cial Convention, steps one side to argue in fa- 
vor of Slavery. The glorious act of the English 
Parliament, in emancipating the slaves in her 
colonies, is characterized as “ mistaken philan- 
thropy,” and the result of that act is etated with 
great incorrectness. The Secretary proceeds to 
state the terms of agreement between the West 
India planter and the African immigrant under 
the immigration scheme, and intimates that 
this scheme is considered with favor in England. 
Judging from the tone of the English jour- 
nals, we do not believe the African immigration 
scheme will ever receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment; and it is certain that no such terms as 
the Secretary of the Interior makes between 
the planter and immigrant would ever be al- 
lowed, if the scheme were to be tried. We are 
curious to learn where the Secretary gained the 
information, that the West India planters will 
be allowed to work the immigrant “ until he 
becomes incapable of labor.” Is it likely that 
the Government which paid an enormous 
amount to abolish Negro Slavery in the West 
Indies, will now support “a system more bar- 
barous and inhuman than any ever before de- 
vised by the cupidity of man?” Is it proba- 
ble that the people of England, who forced the 
English Parliament into the act of emancipa- 
tion, will congent to any euch iniquity at this 
day? The thing is impossible. Ifa system of 
immigration is approved by Parliament, which 
we do not believe, it will be so guarded that 
the rights of the immigrants will be fully pro- 
tected. 





WALKER’S REPLY TO GENERAL WOOL. 


We published, two weeks ago, portions of a 
letter to the Intelligencer, from General Wool, 
criticising the conduct of the late Administra- 
tion towards the California filibusters. Gen. 
Walker was also attended to in the letter, and 
we do him the justice to publish his reply, which 
has appeared in the columns of the Intelligen- 
cer of this city: 

Montcomery, Aua., July 27, 1857. 


Gentiemen: I have seen a letter addressed 
to you by Gen. Wool, from Troy, New York, on 
the 16th of this month, 

Respect for the General’s position requires 
me to notice some of the statements of this let- 
ter, though pity for an old public servant, whose 
memory age and disease have impaired, might 
urge me to pass it unnoticed. 

I must, however, do Gen. Wool the justice to 
say that I am very unwilling to impute to him 
the authorship ‘of a letter characterized by so 
much want of fairness and frankness. A poli- 
tician, and not a soldier, must have indited 
sentences which, while apparently accurate, are 
really suggestive of untruth. 

I beg leave to state to you, that one afternoon, 
as Gen. Wool was leaving San Francisco for 
Benicia—when he was on the wharf, and about 
going aboard the steamer—I distinctly stated 
to him the nature of my grant from Castillon, 
and he as distinctly wished me all success in 
my enterprise. 

As for what the General says about “ filibus- 
tering schemes” and the formation of “an in- 
dependent slave confederacy,” I blush that such 
phrases have been published over the signature 
of & Major General in the army of the United 
States. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

Wiuuiam Waker, 





In Favor or Votinc.—The N. ¥. Tribune, 
which coincided with the Free State men in 
their policy of not voting last Janne, now advises 
the citizens of Kansas do vote in the October 
election. It says: 

“ Hitherto, this objection to voting under the 
Territorial organization has seemed insur- 
mountable—it seems to recognise as valid the 
acts of the bogus Territorial Legislature, where 
by Slavery is legalized in Kansas. We would 
go far, and do much, to avoid even the appear 
ance of this. We see and feel that it will be 
hard work to vote Slavery out of Kansas, if we 
admit that it is now legally established there 

But the Free State men will not admit this, by 
voting at the October election. They will do 
this, in obedience, not to the bogus Legislature, 
bat to Federal power. It is the Government o! 
the United States which gives whatever validity 





and vitality it may have to the Territorial or- 
ganization ; it is to Federal mandates and Fed- 
eral bayonets that the eee of Kansas will 
bow, in voting for a Territorial Legislature 
and Delegate to Congress. Let them not hesi- 
tate, then, to snatch the usurped sceptre of Ter- 
ritorial authority out of the grasp of the Border 
Roffians, if only to break it and prevent its do- 
ing further harm. But it will be time enough to 
determine to what extent it shall be used, after 
they shall have obtained it. Let the Free State 
men universally resolve to cast their every legal 
vote at the October election, and take care be- 
forehand that, to the extent of their ae 
none but legal votes shall then be cast by oth- 
ers.” 


We trust that this sensible advice will he-lis- 
ened to by the voters of Kansas. The friends 
of Freedom in all the free States, we feel confi- 
dent, are agreed in this. 





THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


This subject continues to be discussed in all 
English circles and in the English journals, 
The London Times, never up to the average 
conscience of the English people, but rather re- 
flecting the opinions of the mercantile classes, 
is publishing article upon article in favor of the 
African Emigration scheme. It is also a sig- 
nificant fact that the Post, a Ministerial print, 
takes the same ground, and endeavors to recon- 
cile the English public to the new scheme of 
importing negroes to the Western world. The 
Post says: 

“ Tt is now no longer a secret that the French 
Government have given their sanction for im- 
porting free Africans into their West India 
colonies. A contract has been entered into 
for this purpose, with a house in Marseilles, 


people to the destination in question. The 
plan appears to be, that the freedom of the 
Africans shall be purchased previous to their 
embarkation, under the sanction and according 
to the rules to be laid down by certain agents 
of the French Government, who are to be loca- 
ted on the spot, and who are, moreover, to see 
that the emigrants so liberated are sent to their 
destination in vessels properly equipped and 
adapted to the purpose. On their arrival in 
the French islands, they are to be bound to en- 
ter into contracts for a pericd of ten years’ ser- 
vice, during which, with the exception of the 
obligation in question, they are to be treated as 
free men, and, as such, to enjoy the protection 
of the laws. On the expiration of ten years 
they are to be at liberty either to remain as free 
laborers in the colony to which they have been 
sent, or return, free of expense, to their own 
country. Such is an outline of the plan, so 
far as its details have come to light; and, re. 
garding it simply as an experiment, which shall 
be followed up or abandoned, as its results may 
determine, we confess that we see little cause 
for that extraordinary degree of alarm which 
has been expressed by at least one of our cotem- 
poraries upon the subject.” 

The movement in England is got up by capi- 
talists, who wish to make money out of the ne- 
gro emigrant; and the selfishness of their advo- 
cates is very apparent, and in no other place 
more so than in the following closing paragraph 
of one of the Times’ leaders upon the subject: 

“ As for the supposed specialities of the case, 
the impossibility of distinguishing between a 
cargo of voluntary and of enforced emigrants, 
and the impossibility of securing for the negro 
wages, liberty, and a return at the end of his 
time, we have only to ask whether the African 
is-less able to speak for himself and vindicate 
his rights than the Coolie; or whether there 
will be more mystery about the life and fortune 
of the one than the other. In our colonies, at 
least, it will be always.easy to get at the negro 
immigrant, and to give him a ready tribunal 
for the publication of his wrongs, in case of any 
cruelty or fraud. As for what other Powers can 
or will do, that will be their own affair, as, in- 
deed, it is already. We are only concerned 
with our own people.” 

The sentences which we italicize betray the 
selfishness of the writer. No matter if our im- 
portation of so-called free Africans revives the 
old slave trade, and Brazil, Cuba, and the Uni- 
ted States, choose to import slaves as we do os- 
tensible freemen, it “will be their own affair.” 
It is none of our business. We shall make 
money out of the transaction. We do not be- 
lieve the English pecple will swallow such 
doses. The Times is against the popular cur- 
rept now, as it was when it attacked Kossuth 
with such violence. 

Lord Brougham’s eloquent speech in the 
House of Lords, against this dangerous, decep- 
tive measure, more truly reflects the sentiment 
of the great English heart. England will not 
approve of the immigration scheme, and we 
presume that the course of the Times and the 
Post is taken, not with the hope of inducing 
England to allow her colonists to seek labor in 
Africa, but rather to lessen the storm of public 
feeling against the French Government, now 
engaged in reviving the African trade. 





Unsatisractory.—The States of this city, in 
replying to the Richmond South, uses the follow- 
ing singular language : 

“ Now, for the satisfaction of the South, and 
of all who may labor under doubts, distrusts, 
and misapprehensions, we will state what we 
believe—nay, what we know—on this subject, 
to wit: that Mr. Buchanan did mean, in his in- 
structions, that none but legal bona fide residents 
should vote on the Kansas Constitution. He 
intended to place the voters, on the question of 
the ratification of the Constitution, under the 
same restriction that applied to those who voted 
for members of the Constitutional Convention. 
What those restrictious are, the South knows 
as well as we do.”’ 

Is it to be understood that, in the October 
election, only those who were allowed éo vote for 
the Convention can vote upon the Constitution? 
If so, the election will be shorn of its fairness. 
We beg leave to doubt the correctness of the 
States’ information. If the Convention refers 
its Constitution at all to the people of Kansas, 
it will, we think, be to the resident inhabitants. 
If this is not to be the case, the majority prin- 
ciple will be grossly violated. 





“Tor Press”’—Col. Forney’s new journal, 
The Press, has made its appearance upon our 
desk. The type is clear, the paper white as 
snow, and the paper throughout pleasant in its 
appearance. It is edited with marked ability 
in all its departments, and has already met with 
success. The editor says, in his second num- 
ber :. 

“ We have been greeted with an outburst of 
popular feeling that cannot be mistaken. It 
comes from the heart of a generous people. It 
speaks the language of confidence and of encour- 
agement. Subscribers have poured in upon us 
from all parts of the city und country, and from 
all parties too. Our advertising columns, filled 
with voluntary offerings, tell their own story 
We should be as cold as a statue, if these dem 
onstrations did not excite the liveliest emotions 
of gratitude. The Press is no longer an exper. 
iment. It is an institution.” 

We congratulate Colonel Forney upon his 
success. 

The Press supports Mr. Buchanan heartily, 
and Governor Walker in Kansas, It is a so- 
called Democratic journal, and, as a matter of 
course, occupies a Pro-Slavery position, but 
shows a disposition to discuss all subjects, po- 
litical as well as others, with candor and fair- 
ness. 


Bas We have received a pamphlet giving a 
thrilling account of the three years imprison- 
ment of Thomas Brown in a Kentucky prison, 
upon the charge of aiding slaves to escape from 
that State. The account now published shows 
that Mr. Brown has been subjected to most unjus: 
and barbarous treatment, and we trust that thou 
sands will buy his pamphlet, and thus render 
him a little aid in his troubles. The price is 
two dollars per dozen, or twenty-five cents per 
single copy. Send all orders to Mrs, Judith 





Brown, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


which has engaged to carry 10,000 of these | 








WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


We clip the following items from Col. I'or- 
ney’s new paper: 

“Col. James L. Orr, of South Carolina, and 
the Hon. John 8. Phelps, of Missouri, are both 
spoken of for Speaker of the next House. Col. 
Orr will doubtles be the man. John S. Phelps, 
or George W. Jones, of Tennessee, will proba- 
bly be at the head of the Committee of Ways 
and Means. , 

“The Clerkship of the Houso is evidently 
between Col. Allen of Illinois, the Hon. John 
L. Robinson cf Indiana, and the Hon. David 
Naar, editor of the Trenton (N. J.) True Amer- 
ican. The South will not ask for both Speaker 
and Clerk, of course. 

“ There can be little or no doubt that the 
erection of a new Presidential mansion will be 
one of the measures that will receive the favor- 
able action of the next Congress. The Presi- 
dent hss acted wisely in refusing to reside in 
the present building during the unhealthy cea- 
son. 


Mr. Joseph S. Wilson, Acting Commissioner 
of the Land Office, has addressed a letter to V. 
B. Holden, Receiver of the Warsaw, Mo., Land 
Office, in reply te 2 suggestion of that officer, 
to the effect that, when the office at Warsaw 
opens, after the Register has qualified, he be 
authorizad “ to offer the land for sale in ranges.” 

Mr. Wilson directs, that “in the administra- 
tion of the land business of their district, it is 
the duty of the Register and Receiver to receive 
applications for the purchase or location of any 
lands ip the district subject to entry at private 
sale, in the exact order of the filing of applica- 
tions and tender of the consideration, without 
restriction as to ranges, taking care not to allow 
a monopoly of purchase in favor of any one per- 
son, and not permitting each to purchase, at 
any one time, more than the extent of an or- 
dinary entry. 

“Where greater quantities are desired by 
any one applicant, the party must take his 
turn, according to the principle here laid down, 
until from time to time he may be accommo- 
dated with proper regard to the equal privileges 
and rights which others may have to make pur- 
chases, 


“Under the above regulations, the practice | 


of offering the land in the manner proposed 
cannot be sanctioned.” 


Returns have recently been received at the 
General Land Office, from the Surveyor Gen- 
eral at Lecompton, Kansas, of the exterior or 
township lines embracing the country situated 
north of the base line and east of the sixth 
principal meridian. 

Also, of the subdivisional lines of the Half. 
Breed reservation, lying between the two Ne- 
maha rivers, which, in accordance with the in- 
structions from the Department, have been sur- 
veyed in the same manner as other public lands. 


We copy the subjoined letter and editorial 
remarks from the States of this city : 

An Important Qoestion.—The following 
letter, addressed to the Postmaster General by 
the proprietors of the New York Independent, 
is being extensively circulated in the principal 
journals of the country. We understand that 
the very delicate principle involved in the ques- 
tion treated of in the letter has been submitted 
to the consideration of the Attorney General. 

If the mail facilities are to be extended 
equally over all parts of the country, there cer- 
tainly must at some time be a conflict between 
the laws of those States which prohibit the im- 
portation of incendiary documents into their 
limits, and the postage laws as sanctioned by 
Congress. 

“ To the Postmaster General of the U. States: 

“Sir: The Government of the country has 
placed the official conduct of the deputy post- 
masters under your supervision, and it is there- 
fore the duty as well as the right of the cit- 
izens to notify you of any delinquency on their 
part, or any violation of the rights of those who 
have business with the mails. 

“ We have a subsciber residing at Bradford, 
in the State of Virginia, who pays for his pa- 
per, and has a perfect right to receive it through 
the post office, as we have a perfect and legal 
right to send it to him through that common 
channel. In direct violation both of his rights 
and ours, the postmaster of that place has 
criminally refused to deliver the paper to our 
subscriber ; and, instead thereof, returned the 
paper to us by mail, with these words written 
on the paper envelope: 

“¢ This direction (Bradford, Va.) must be 
wrong. No such incendiary print is allowed to 
come into Virginia.’ 

“We send you the envelope in his handwri- 
ting, in proof of the charge we have made, and 
we respectfully ask for justice at your hands, 
that this unjust servant of yours may be re- 
quired to grant to us and our subscribers that 
use of the mails which is the right of every 
law-abiding citizen. 

“THe PROPRIETORS OF THE INDEPENDENT.” 

This certainly is an “important question,” 
and one which concerns not only the press, but 
every citizen of the Union. 

Will the Democratic journals, that take every 
opportunity to lecture the people upon their 
duty to uphold the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
condemn all State Laws aimed at the execu- 
tion of the slave-catching enactment, show 
their zeal in defending the inviolability of the 
Post Office? 

If a Virginia postmaster may nullify the laws 
of the Federal Government, where is the harm 
in doing likewise with an unconstitutional law? 

Great Britain has not yet replied to the com- 
munication of the State Department, written 
several months ago, relative to Central Ameri- 
can affairs, in connection with the rejected 
treaty. 

The claims for consequential damages will 
not be enforced by our Government against 
New Granada, which, however, through its 
Minister, has expressed its willingness to allow 
such as were actually sustained by our citizens, 
owing to the Panama riots. No difficulty is 
apprehended as to agreeing upon a basis of 
settlement of the pending question between the 
two countries. 


Lord_Napier has held frequent interviews 
with Gen. Cass, of late, upon Central American 
affairs, and it is not improbable that the whole 
matter will at an early day be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. The N. Y. Times says: 

“Tt will be remembered that the Dallas-Clar- 
endon Treaty upon these points, which fell 
through in consequence of amendments insist- 
ed upon by the American Senate, was deemed 
objectionable chiefly because it seemed to com- 
mit the United States to a treaty arrangement 
between Honduras and Great Britain, stipula- 
ting that Slavery should never exist in the Bay 
Islands after their re-transfer to the former 
Power. 

«“ A new Convention becomes necessary. The 
British Government claims to have changed its 
policy in regard to the American Continent, 
and sees the necessity of closing up this Bay 
Islands affair satisfactorily, before the United 
States can be expected to put much faith in the 
sincerity of her new protestations. This is un- 
derstood to be the chief subject of Lord Napier’s 
discussions with Mr. Cass at this time.”’ 





Arthur W. Fletcher, Esq., has been removed 
from the Interior Department, to make room 
for Mr. Charles Lanman, the author. 


“Ton,” of the Baltimore Sun, very justly 
SBS: 

“The Administration will have occasion to 
regret the loss of Judge Mason as Commissioner 
of Patents. They cannot readily supply his 
place. The situation, as the President is aware 
and has lately stated, requires a good lawyer 
and upright judge, anda man ofscience. Judge 
Mason answered these conditions, and, in addi- 
tion to such qualifications, he possessed good 
breeding, and thus was enabled to pass through 
a long service in the bureau without giving of- 
fence, as he remarks in his letter to his clerks, 
to a single person of the many, and anxious, 
and sensitive inventors, with whom he was 
brought into contact. The Administra:ion, it 
is said, will ins:st upcn the selection of a good 


lawyer for the post. This rule would exclude 
many, who, in othor respects, are well qualified. 
A still higher qualification than that so much 
insisted upon, ia good common sense ; and, if 
qualified in other respects, the candidate for the 
place ought not to be excluded on account of 
his possession of this commodity.” 


The official correspondence between Lord 
Clarendon ard Lord Napier, foanded upon dis- 
patches from the British Consul at St. Vincent, 
Cape de Verde, goes to show that the schooner 
N. Hand, which left New York in July, 1856, 
with provisions for the starving people of those 
Islands, made her benevolent mission the cover 
for engaging in the slave trade. After landing 
her cargo at St. Vincent, her captain stated that 
the vessel was bound to the Island of St. Jago, 
and thence to the West Indies; she was, how- 
ever, boarded off the Congo, in August, by a 
British cruiser, the Teazer, under circumstances 
that excited suspicion, but, having been allow- 
ed to depart, it is alleged ehe took on board 200 
slaves from Cabaca de Cobra, with which she 
escaped. The particulars of this piratical traf- 
fic, under cover of philanthropy, are thus 
brought ocfliially to the notice of our Govern- 


Ohe Devieto, 


How to Do Business. A New Pocket Manual of Prac- 
tieal Affairs, and Guide to Success in Life ; embracing 
the Principles of Business; Advice in reference to a 
Business Education ; Choice ofa Pursuit; Buying and 
Selling; General Management; Manufacturing; Me- 
chanical Trades; Farming; Book and Newspaper 
Publishing; Miscellaneous Enterprises; Causes of 
Success and Failure; How to Get Customers; Busi- 
ness Maxims; Letter to a Young Lawyer; Business 
Forms; Legal and Useful Information; and a Diction- 
ary of Commercial Terms. Fowler & Wells, Publish- 
ers, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

“How to Do Business” is the most complete 
and thorough manual of practical affairs that 
has yet appeared. It contains, in a condensed 
form and methodically arranged, an immense 
amount of information on business in all its va- 
ried aspects—mercantile, manufacturing, me- 
chanical, agricultural, &c.—a great deal of 
sound and wholesome advice, valuable hints, 
timely words of warning, and useful suggestions, 
and points out very clearly the means of avoid- 
ing failure and securing success. To the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the mechanic, the 
farmer, the clerk, the apprentice, the newspa- 
per canvasser, the book agent, and the student, 
it is alike invaluable. It teaches how to choose 
@ pursuit, how to educate one’s self for it, and 
how to pursue it with certain success. It deals 
with principles as we!l as with facts, and shows 
that failure and success are not mere matters 
of chance, but that both have their easily-ascer- 
tained causes. It is eminently a practical work, 
and adapted to the wants of all classes. 








Corinne, or Italy. By Madame de Stael. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 

The translatioa of this world-renowned book 
is by “Isabel Hill,” and the versions of the odes 
by Miss Landon—in short, the book before us is 
a reprint of the standard English edition of 
“ Corinne,” and s beautiful edition it is—well 
bound, clearly printed, and prefaced with a steel 
portrait of Madame de Stael. “ Corinne ” will 
continue to be read, both in the original lan- 
guage and in the translated English, so long as 
eloquence, love, and poetry, find a home in the 
heart. ‘“ Corinne,” in the original, is an excel- 
lent book for the student of the French lan- 
guage, and is, we believe, freely used for this 
purpose in the schools. It should find its place 
in every library. The translator, in her preface, 
says: 

“ Whatever defects may exist in my attempt 
at rendering ‘Corinne’ into English, be it re- 
membered that we have many words for one 
meaning—in France, there are several signifi- 
cations for the same word. Tepetition, an ele- 
gance in French, is a barbarism in English, 
Thus I had to contend with a tautology almost 
unmanageable, and even a reiteration of the 
same sentiments.” 

So much for the critic—but the success of 
this translation proves it to be excellent, or at 
least satisfactory. As for “ Corinne,” we shall 
say nothing. It is not a subject of criticism, it 
long ago having taken a high place as one of 
the finest love stories ever written. 

Sterne’s Works. Published as above. 
Tristram Shandy. 
Sentimental Journey, 
Letters. 
Occasional Sermons. 

We scarcely know whether to rejoice or not 
over this new edition of Sterne. His merits and 
defects are so mixed and so great, that we 
doubt whether the multiplication of them will 
advantage the reading world of the present gen- 
eration. We might, perhaps, say the same of 
the elder dramatists, of Byron’s works, and of 
Fielding. Sterne, with all his faults, il? have 
his niche in the library, and it is futile to at- 
tempt to crowd him out. If so, then we know 
of no pleasanter edition than this, which is 
complete and perfect. 

No writer who has attained celebrity presents 
to the reader such astonishing contrasts as 
Sterne. His volumes abound with the most 
touching pathos, the most genial humor, and 
with licentious filth. We can scarcely account 
for the nature of such a genius. We have in 
these volumes now a solemn sermon, then a 
tear-exciting story, and, a little further on, a 
scene portrayed which abounds with indecen- 
cies. Part is due to the loose times in which 
Sterne lived ; but this furnishes no just apology 
for his conduct; for he was a clergyman, and 
knew better. 

Of all pieces of true pathos, we think “ The 
Story of Lefevre,” by Sterne, is unsurpassed. 
We well remember when we first read it when 
a schoolboy, in the old “ National Preceptor,” 
and the emotions it excited in the whole school. 
We have never read it from that day to this 
without emotion, and this is also true of many 
passages from Sterne’s writings. The world 
pardons much for such exquisite pathos. 

The first volume contains “ Tristram Shan- 
dy.” The second, “A Sentimental Journey 
throngh France and Italy,’’ the ‘‘ Letters of 
Lawrence Sterne,” and his “Sermons.” The 
latter contrasts very strangely with the matter 
which precedes them. Who, if he had not 
heard it, could believe, after reading “ Tristram 
Shandy,” that its author was a clergyman? 
The “Sermons” are, however, not without 
“internal evidence ” of authorship. There is oc- 
casional oddness and assurance in them, while 
their general tone is excellent. 

The Works of Dean Swift. Published as above. Intwo 
volumes. 

The first volume contains a well-written life 
of Swift, by John Mitford; “ A Voyage to Lil- 
liput;” “A Voyage to Brobdingnag;” “A 
Voyage to Lafula;” and “A Voyage to the 
Country of the Houyhums.”? The second vol- 
ume contains “ An Apology for the Author ;” 
“A Tale of a Tub;” “The Battle of the 
Books ;” “An Essay on Modern Education ;” 
‘An Essay on Conversation ;” “Letter to a 
Young Lady on her Marriage ;” “ Thoughts 
on Various Subjects;” an essay “On Good 
Breeding,” &c., &c. 

This is the only complete American edition of 
Dean Swift yet published; and as it is publish- 
ed with neatness and durability, it will not fail 
of & permanent success. 

The subject—Dean Swift and his Works—is 
one which well might tempt the reviewer, but 
not in the columns of a newspaper. To those 
who would see one of the ablest papers yet 
written upon Dean Swift, we commend Thack- 
eray’s lecture upon him, to be found in his pub- 





lished volume of lectures. The character and 
the works of so extraordinary a man will bear 
thorough study on the part of the present gen- 
eration of readers. 





Delivered before the Christian 
New York: Fowler 


Speech of Horace Mann. 
Convention at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
& Wells. 


The subject of the above address was, “The 
Demands of the Age on Colleges.” It is an 
admirable and timely production. 


The Juvenile Baptist Quarterly. Dover, N. H. 

The July number of this earnest and truthful 
quarterly is received. It discusses Radicalism 
vs. Conservatism, Decline of the Trinity, Mil- 
ler’s Testimony of the Rocks, the Decline of 
Regeneration, and other subjects, with fairness 
and ability. 

Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. By Mrs. Jameson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale by Taylor & 
Maury, Washington, D.C. 

This beautiful little volame—in blue and 
gold—contains sketches of the heart-history of 
nearly all the celebrated poets, or those of them 
whose lives contained any love passages of 
sterling interest. It is a dainty book, and will 
receive & warm welcome from all classes of our 
readers, we are sure. 


We have received two more volumes of Tick- 
nor & Co.’s Household Edition of the Waverley 
Novels, containing The Black Dwarf. They 
are for sale by Taylor & Maury. 





The Christian Philosopher; or, the Connection of Science 
and Philosophy with Religion. By Thomas Dick, UL- 
D., and F. R. A. S., &c. Illustrated by upwards of one 
hundred and fifty engravings. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


The City: its Sins and Sorrows. Being a Series of Ser- 
mons, from Luke xix,41. By Thomas Guthrie, D. D., 
author of “the Gospel in Ezekiel,” &c. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


The Song of Solomon. compared with other parts of 
Scripture. By Adeline Leaper Newton. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1857. 


The Little Child’s Book of Divinity; or, Grandmamma’s 
Stories about Bible Doctrines. By the Author of “ Morn- 
ing and Night Watches,” &c. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 


All the above for sale by William Ballantyne, (late Gray 
& Ba!lantyne,) Washington, D. C. 

Every one of these volumes ie the production 
of a person already identified with former works 
that have found favor with the reading public. 
Dr. Dick’s Christian Philosopher has become 
so well known, that it would be superfluous to 
commend it. The preface to the twenty-first 
edition in Scotland, in 1856, is sufficient evi- 
dence of the estimation in which it is held there. 
There have been likewise numerous and large 
editions of the republication in our own coun- 
try. The present one is amply furnished with 
wood-cuts, which aid in illustrating more clear- 
ly many of the subjects mentioned. Without 
being profound as a man of science, yet the 
author has the faculty of conveying many facts 
and practical deductions into his writings, that 
fit them for popular instruction. 

Dr. Guthrie, as we have had occasion here- 
tofore to observe, is regarded as perhaps the 
greatest preacher in the Free Church of Scot- 
land. With a rich imagination, a vigorous in- 
tellect, he is earnest and fearless in the pre- 
sentation of truth. The present small volume 
has for its subject one of no common import- 
ance. The bearing of our large cities, in their 
influence on the welfare of the community all 
around, is felt and confessed. They will ever 
be fountains of corruption, or springs from 
which may flow forth healing waters. The 
tendency is to the former; witness the crimes 
and low state of morals, the disasters and dem- 
agoguism, which now so fearfully prevail in 
some of them. Besides the subject-matter, as 
discussed in the text, and the general and elo- 
quent description of the evils that abound, the 
appendix gives us a variety of statistics, by 
which many of the positions are confirmed. 
Some of the facts are appalling. It isa season- 
able publication, and we hope it may find its 
way to the perusal of many, not only in our 
cities, but in the country generally. 

Miss Newton’s Memoir has prepared those 
who are acquainted with it to find the book 
which appears under her name, useful, and 
adapted to excite and foster devotional feelings. 
The spiritual interpretation of the Canticles is 
so strongly held in England and Scotland, that 
this part of the Scriptures, as well as allusions 
to it, are much more frequent there than in our 
own country. The volume before us is of this 
cast. It shows much acquaintance with the 
various portions of the Bible, and especially 
the New Testament. Many of the thoughts are 
most important ; they are practical; and while 
there is nothing of the nature of critical dis- 
cussion, there are many admirable illustrations 
of inward Christian experience ; and one can- 
not help feeling that the author of these pages 
has in her own heart found the benefit of the 
applications she makes of the various passages 
that are the foundation of her remarks. 

The little work, by the author of the Morning 
and Night Watches, &c., is another of the 
Messrs. Carters’ Fireside Series, and is a course 
of seven Sabbath nights conversations between 
a grandmother, Mrs. Allan, and her grand- 
daughter, Emma, on the main doctrines of the 
Holy Scriptures, especially that system which 
bears the name of the Evangelical System of 
Doctrine. Probably some who coincide in the 
greater part of the views, may also differ in 


others. But the author’s aim has been to avoid | 


sectarian points at iseue, and both in the seri- 
ous spirit as well as the clear and easy form of 
communication, we think it will be recognised 
as evincive of a true desire to enforce the 
weighty concerns of religious obligation, and 
teach the claims of God and the Saviour on the 
hearts of all. It is well adapted for Sabbath 
schools, and no doubt will be found a valuable 
addition to their list of books. 

Gracie Amber. By Mrs. c.w. Denison, author of Home 


Pictures, Carrie Hamilton, &c. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 


Life Pictures, from a Pastor’s Note Book. By Robert 
Turnbull, author of “Christ in History,’ &. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman, & Co. 1857. 

These volumes may also be found on sale by 
Mr. Ballantyne, in Washington. The former 
of them is wrought up with skill, and the moral 
is decidedly good. Mrs. Denison’s aim is ex- 
preesed in the motto, drawn from the Bible, 
“Though hand join in hand, the wicked shall 
not go unpunished.” The discipline of trial 
which Gracie Amber, and likewise others for 
whom the reader’s sympathies are enlisted, are 
made to undergo, results in giving increased 
lustre and excellence to the character. Villa- 
ny, though for a while apparently successful, is 
defeated, and due retribution meted out. Gra- 
cie, her mother, Mrs. Mott, and Hart Holden, 
are perhaps best drawn and sustained of any of 
the numerous personages introduced. Jupe and 
some of the others, though made to play import- 
ant parts, do not seem so natural to us, or of 
equal merit in the delineation. The incidents 
are numerous, and the plot is rather complica- 
ted, and in certain parts does not strike us as 
altogether successful. There are likewise im- 
probabilities, not relieved by the efforts made 
to interweave them with the main thread of the 
story. The veiled lady, and her connection with 
the progress and development of the object, is, 
we think, a clear failure. 

We could point out other defects of the same 
kind. Still, with all these abatements, the 
book contains much that is good. The power 
of an humble trust in God to enable those who 
are subjected to the evils of life, and who have 
to endure the persecutions of the wicked, is ef. 
fectively shown. The fact that such a trust will 
at last be rewarded, and often, too, in this world, 





is likewise clearly brought out. 


The work evinces that the author can write, 
still better one. There is a knowledge of human 
nature, and the operation of its principles in the 
actual history of life; there is the observation 
of the diverse effect of the same causes on per. 
sons in the different classes of people, ard the 
way in which things of apparently trivial jm. 
portance, because magnified by the Prejudices 
or passions, and thus are made to play a part 
on which much of human weal or woe depend; 
We think, however, that there is a tendency in 
the author to aim often at startling or uncom. 
mon incidents, and trains of causes and effects « 
and in this way, the natural and easy course of 
development is interrupted. 

The poisoning of Kate Homer seems an un. 
necessary incident, and is not, after all, very 
skillfully managed, in connection with the trial 
the detection, and the deliverance, of the falee. 
ly accused. : 

We had intended to furnieh our readers with 
& general outline of the story, but, on the whole, 
prefer to leave them to derive it from the bo), 
itself. We will add, however, that there are 
more typographical mistakes than we like to 
see ; and some of them, such as the too frequent 
running of words together that are not com. 
pound, evince carelessness in the proof-re 
that we should not have expectod. 


com. 
aderg 


Dr. TuRNBULL has given a number of eketchag 
of cases such as may be supposed to have acl. 
ually occurred in the life of a pastor, and, ag 
we should judge, in the main features did go 
occur within his experience and observation, 
They are of unequal merit, and a few of them 
have so little incident that they might have been 
omitted altogether. Nearly one half of the 
volume is devoted to the delineation of the Op. 
eration of Infidelity on the mind. 

The first of these sketches, which is entitled 
“ Frank Wilson, or the Student Skeptic,” ocey. 
pies nearly a hundred pages, and, though in 
some parts prosy, and not so interesting, will as 
a whole be read, we think, with much interest, 
The reasoning is clear in refutation of various 
objections. The main difficulty is, as in almost 
all such cases, the full strength or rather sophis. 
try of the skeptical, as it often appears devel- 
oped by a mind ingeniously perverse, is not 
brought out, and hence the same train of 
thought by which he is refuted in such a case 
as here, does not influence the unbeliever i, 
another. The different forms of Infidelity are, 
however, touched upon, and the untenallencas 
of its attacks on revelation shown. 

The second of these sketches, “A. B.—Lost,” 
differs from the first in this—that the unbeliever 
remains 80 still, instead of yielding to the pow. 
er of the truth. There are also three biogranhi- 
cal memoirs of Baptist clergymen, which to- 
gether make up nearly 100 pages more, and 
will no doubt be regarded as among the best 
portions of the volume. These bear the titles 
of “ William Bentley, the Baker Boy ;” “ Har. 
vey Miller—Holy Living and Dying ;” “ Dan. 
iel J, Glazier—Aspiration.” 

Besides these just enumerated, there are like. 
wise nine others, mostly of a few pages each, 
illustrative of some particular trait of charac- 
ter or Christian grace—as “E. C.--Found; 
Lizzie—Simple Faith; Edward —Consecra- 
tion; Henry Heber—Faith’s Struggle and Tri- 
umph ; Sandy Morrison—Divine Providence ; 
The Christian Gentleman—Charity ; Aurelia-- 
Trausformation ; The Aged Pilgrim—Life and 
Peace ; The Land of Beulah—Heaven in Pros- 
pect.” 

All of these different papers ara marked 
with excellences. The author’s style is clear, 
and in some portions rises to eloquent de- 
scription. 

The volume is a gocd one for a pastor, 9 
theological student, and for the Parish, Sunday 
School, or family library, It is printed in large 
type, well leaded, and makes easy as well as 
useful reading. The delincations of the differ- 
ent phases of the human heart, and the iuilu- 
ence and operations of Providence and Divine 
Grace upon and in it, are inztructive, and we 
hope will be the subject of reflection to many; 
and tkat the adaptation of the truths illustrat.d 
to the classes of persons of which these are fur- 
nished examples, will be seen by the effect to 
dissipate error and unbelief, and instil a strong- 
er faith and higher consecration to God. 





Emerzon’s United States Magazine. New York: J. M 
Emerson & Co. 

The August number of the above-mentioned 

monthly is received, and contains much inter- 


esting matter. It is handsomely illustrated. 


Stockton’s Book and Journal for July anil 
August contains two sermons (VI and VII) on 
the Peerless Magnificence of the Word of God. 
the first two under the titles of “The Bible 
Abroad in all the World,” and “The Bible 
Rightly Abroad in all the World;” and the 
other, “The Bible Opposed; I. Ecclesiastical 
Opposition,” characterized by their eloquent 
author’s usual style and course of treatment. 
In the consideration of the ecclesiastical, he 
adverts to the various efforts to suppress the 
diffusion of the sacred word among the people, 
and also touches on the operation of various 
Bible Societies in Great Britain and this coun- 
try. His thoughts on these subjects are weighty, 
and deserve to be pondered. 





CITIZENSHIP OF THE NEGRO. 


Charles Francis Adams furnishes an appen- 
dix to the able review of the Dred Scott Decis- 
ion in the Law Reporter of Boston, calling at- 
tention to the fact that three of the first five 
Presidents regarded negroes as citizens in their 
negotiations with other countries. We quote: 


“Since that part of the foregoing review 
which relates to the citizenship of free negroes 
was printed, our attention has been directed to 
the case of the seamen taken out of the Amer- 
ican frigate Chesapeake, by the British ship of 
war Leopard, in 1807, which was the beginning 
of the difficulty between the United States and 
Great Britain, that ultimately led to the war of 
1812. The committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to whom the subject was referred, 
reported to the House ‘ that it has been incon- 
testably proven, as the accompanying printed 
document No. 8 will show, that three of the 
men taken’ (naming them) ‘are citizens of 
the United States.’ by the document referred 
to, it appears that two of these three men were 
colored, one of them the child of a female slave, 
and who had himself formerly been held as 4 
slave. (See Report of the Committee, pp. $l— 
36, 43, 44, 49.) President Jefferson, in his 
proclamation interdicting our harbor and waters 
to British armed vessels, issued immediately 
after the outrage, said: ‘That no circumstance 
might be wanting to mark its character, it had 
been previously ascertained that the seame2 
demanded were natives of the United States. 
(P.6.) This proclamation was countersigned 
by Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State. 

“ Mr. Madison, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, 
then the Minister of the United States at Lon- 
don, instructing him to demand reparation of 
the British Government, dwells upon the fact 
that the men were citizens of the United States; 
and Mr. Monroe, in his formal demand upon 
the British Government, said: ‘I have the 
honor to transmit you documents which will, I 
presume, satisfy you that they were Americal 
citizens.’ (Correspondence between Mr. Madi- 
son, Mr. Monroe, and Mr. Canning, on the sub- 
ject of the attack on the Chesapeake, pp. 6, 1% 
27,) All the above references are to the public 
documents printed by order of the House © 
Representatives, at the first session of the Tenth 
Congress. It thus appears, not only that three 
of the first five Presidents of the United States, 
two of them men who had taken as great & 
part as any in framing our national policy and 
aystem of Government, spoke of colored me? 
as citizens of the United States, but that the 
Government made the defence of their rights 
as citizens @ cause for putting the nation 11 4 
hostile attitude towards @ foreign Power. | 
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The Black Democracy of Ohio hav 
nated H. B. Payne for Governor, and 
Lyttle for Lieutenant Governor. Th 
resolutions were passed, endorsing the A 








tration. 





We have received an admirable 
by B. F, Sanford to the voters of thi 
Congressional District of Kentucky. : } 
ford is the Republican nominee for Con 

: that district, and his address is an e 


Anti-Slavery document. 





par The Presbyterian Witness put 
rotest against the course of Dr, Ross 
F eociates; in calling a Convention tc 
Southern Presbyterian church, signed 
7 bers of the Kingston (Tenn.) Pres 
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pas It is reported by telegraph | 
Cheyenne Indians were about to att 
Riley, and that Gov. Walker, of Kan 
gent @ force, under Col. Cooke, to the a 
fort. What will the people of Lawrence 
that the number of troops about the: 
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A Mistaxe.—The Washington Stati 
the following somewhat remarkable pa 
from the Richmond Whig: 

« But, as we have said, when the a 
of Kansas shall practically conclude t 
controversy on the vexed subject of 
neither we nor any Southern man co 
have the slightest hesitation in co- 
h avy man or set of men at the Nor 

2 platform made up of other issues — 

measures. For example, in the mat 
A distribution of the public lands amor 

States, would we not be justified in 
S shoulder to shoulder with anybody—e 
those who may have been known here 
the rankest and most uncompromising 
Republicans? We surely would; @ 
regard to any other measure or princip 
has no necessary or legitimate connec! 
any projects or designs against the con 
al rights of the South. ; 

“The question of Stavery in the T: 
being out of view in the canvass of 1 
consequently, all merely sectional pa 
banded and dissolved, we hold ours 

| readiness to support the great Oppos 
ty which shall then be organized, in 
and solid array, against the Democra 
with a thorough and complete organi 
all the elements opposed to the De 
that motley and miscellaneous, that 
cal and dangerous spoils-loving conce 
the National Democracy, will encou 
feat compared with which the signal ¢ 
of 1840 was scarcely a circumstance.’ 

The States seems to think that this 
signifies a future aliiance between the 
of the Administration in the South 
great Republican party in the North, 
} to frighten its Richmond cotemporary, 

 } to quote some startling opinions of “ 

) publican” leaders. Among them are 
|) cd Rev. Mr. Foss, Abby Kelly Foster 

rison, and Wendell Phillips—person: 

no more members of the Republican 

@ is Major Heiss, of the States. 
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American Women.—The Press, 0: 
phia, criticises in a pleasant vein an 
Harper’s Magazine upon American» 
Among other things, the Press says : 

“He has told us what terrible vi 
politeness Americans are guilty of. 
tell him what they do not commi 
where you may, all over the Union, i 
will you see an American woman |. 

@ the fields, (as in France and Germai 
@ beast of burden; in no place will yo 
Phabit of beating wives within an inc 
PH lives so notorious that (as in Englan 
MB for the express purpose of punish 
P@ husbands have to be enacted and 
fF @forced ; in no place will you find | 
/@iland) women, with whole families 
~ @ children, begging their bread on th 
)j aud in the etreets, miserable and sta 
Is it possible that our sprightly ec 
| never heard of “ American women |] 

a the fields? Did he ever travel in as 

Are women never beaten in this cou 
"} they never look for the comforts of 
}evils to which the Press alludes oct 
) the working classes of Europe. Ho 
' the same class in the slave States ? 





FROM VERMONT. 


The Crops—Dartmouth ¢ Commencem 
cisos—Curtis, Saxe, &c. 


Syow’s Store, Vt., August 
(970 the Editor of the National Era: 
Since my last, the state of the c 
section has changed in a great de; 
the preceding months, July has bee 
)@ Perhaps notalarger quantity of rai 
“Pin the aggregate, but continuous | 
most every day, and quite warm. St 
was just the thing to bring forward 
Pes the most rapid manner, and I have } 
remark, “ they never eaw corn grov 
before.” It is now nearly as forwar 
erally is at this season. 

However nice such weather may | 
it is not just the thing for making | 
weather.?? 

% There is much hay now standing, 
ripe enough to cut a fortnight ago. 
“ripeness the fact of its being so mu 
} and you will see there must of necess 
S43 poor hay laid in for this winter’s stc 
[ A few more such seasons will bri 





| 


; down” arguments in favor of “hay-c 
>} would have saved their cost to farme 
3 alone, if they had been procured in s 
)} made by standing in the cock is mu 
to hay made in the common way, € 
weather, 

Farmers are cutting their whe: 
Wheat is very good, and rye said 
4 heavy and extra nice. 

Fruit (one of our principal crops) 
| 4s heavy as we expected; for the ps 
it has been very light, last year abs 
ing. One merchant I know, said 
quently taken in from fifteen to tw 
dried apples ; last year, did not take 
This year, the trees blossomed very 
the fruit blasts while small; and v 
the worm makes sad ravages ; 80, 0 
ly find a nice, fair apple, especial) 
chards, 

The ravages of the worm have be 
from bad to worse every year, and 
} °TCs must be taken soon, and prom 

Our apple crop will be a crop no lo 

Last week, on the 28th, 29th, an 
came off the Annual Commencem 
mouth College. Perhaps this may 1 
of some of the alumni far distant 
College, who would like to hear #1 
it passed, 

Tuesday was “class-day,” and 
Class exercises, an oration and 
members of the class, &c. 

Wednesday, at 10 A. M., Profess 
Andover Theological Schoo!) deliv 
dress before the theological stud 
too late to hear that, owing to som 
my route there, but heard it spok 

ighest terms, as one of the most s 
‘uctions ever heard. I heard one 
| Wales remark, “he would rather t 

of that address than of Everett’ 

ashington,” 

In the afternoon, George W. 
delivered his oration before the Un 
of the College. His subject you 
Sue a few weeks since, and the 
Worthy the subject and the place, 
author; but I could not help thin! 

id not exactly tally with the re 
dent’s, (Dr, Lord, who you will re 
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he work evinces that the author can Write a 
etter one. There isa knowledge of human 
re, and the operation of its principles jy the 
hl history of life; there is the observation 
diverse effect of the same causes on per. 
in the different classes of people, ard the 
n which things of apparently trivia) im. 
nee, because magnified by the Prejudices 
ssions, and thus are made to Play a part 
ich much of human weal or woe depends 
hink, however, that there is a tendency j 
thor to aim often at startling or Sheds: 
neidents, and trains of causes and effects. 
n this way, the natural and easy course of 
»pment is interrupted. ? 
poisoning of Kate Homer seems an u 
pary incident, and is not, after all ri 
lly managed, in connection with the tri 4 
tection, and the deliverance, of the falsc 5 
used. " 
had intended to furnish our rea, 
eral outline of the story, but, o 
to leave them to ltivg ary “i 
We will add, however, that there * 
ypographical mistakes than we like ts 
nd some of them, such as the too frequent 
hg of words together that are not com. 
. evince carelessness in the Proof-reader, 
@ should not have expected, ; 


URNBULL has given a number of sketches 
8 such as may be supposed to have act. 
bccurréd in the life of a pastor, and, ag 
puld judge, in the main features did so 
within his experience and observation 
re of unequal merit, and a few of thew 

little incident that they might have been 

altogether. Nearly one half of the 

is devoted to the delineation of t 

of Infidelity on the mind. 

first of these sketches, which is entitled 
k Wilson, or the Student Skeptic,” occu. 
arly a hundred pages, and, though in 
mparts prosy, and not so interesting, will ag 

e be read, we think, with much interest, 
asoning is clear in refutation of various 
ons. The main difficulty is, as in almoat 

b cases, the full strength or rather sophis- 

he skeptical, as it often appears devel- 

y & mind ingeniously perverse, is not 

f out, and hence the same train of 

by which he is refuted in such a caso 

» does not influence the unbeliever in 

The different forms of Infidelity are, 
r, touched upon, and the untenableneas 
tacks on revelation shown. 
econd of these sketches, “A. B.—Lost,” 
rom the first in this—that the unbeliever 

B so still, instead of yielding to the pow- 

e truth. There are also three biographi- 
noirs of Baptist clergymen, which to- 

ake up nearly 100 pages more, and 
doubt be regarded as among the best 

s of the volume. These bear the titleg 

liam Bentley, the Baker Boy ;” “ Har. 

ler—Holy Living and Dying ;” “ Dan. 
lazier—Aspiration.” 
es these just enumerated, there are like- 
gee others, mostly of a few pages each, 
ive of some particular trait of charac- 
Shristian grace—as “E. C.—Found; 
Simple Faith; Edward —Consecra- 
enry Heber—Faith’s Struggle and Tri- 
Sandy Morrison—Divine Providence ; 
istian Gentleman—Charity; Aurelia— 
rmation; The Aged Pilgrim—Life and 
The Land of Bealah—Heaven in Pros- 











ders with 


he op. 


pi these different papers ara marked 
ellences. The author’s style is clear, 
some portions rises to eloquent de- 
olume is a good one for a pastor, a 
cal student, and for the Parish, Sunday 
or family library. It is printed in large 
ll leaded, and makes easy aa well as 
ading. The delineations of the differ- 
bes of the human heart, and the influ- 
i operations of Providence and Divine 
pon and in it, are instructive, and we 
1 be the subject of reflection to many; 
the adaptation of the truths illustrated 
asses of persons of which these are fur- 
xamples, will be seen by the effect to 
> error and unbelief, and instil a strong- 
pnd higher consecration to God. 


United States Magazine. 

Emerson & Co. 

ugust number of the above-mentioned 

is received, and contains much inter- 
atter. It is handsomely illustrated. 


n’s Book and Journal for July and 
ontains two sermons (VI and VII) on 
less Magnificence of the Word of God. 
two under the titles of “The Bible 
in all the World,” and “The Bible 
\broad in all the World;” and the 
The Bible Opposed ; I. Ecclesiastical 
on,” characterized by their eloquent 
usual style and course of treatment. 
onsideration of the ecclesiastical, he 
o the various efforts to suppress the 
of the sacred word among the people, 
touches on the operation of various 
pcieties in Great Britain and this coun- 
thoughts on these subjects are weighty, 
rve to be pondered. 


New York: J. M. 


ITIZENSHIP OF THE NEGRO. 


8 Francis Adams furnishes an appen- 
e able review of the Dred Scott Decia- 
p Law Reporter of Boston, calling at- 
D the fact that three of the first five 
s regarded negroes as citizens in their 
ons with other countries. We quote: 


p that part of the foregoing review 
ates to the citizenship of free negroes 
ed, our attention has been directed to 
of the seamen taken out of the Amer- 
ate Chesapeake, by the British ship of 
bard, in 1807, which was the beginning 
Hiculty between the United States and 
itain, that ultimately led to the war of 
he committee of the House of Rep- 
ves, to whom the subject was referr 
to the House ‘that it has been incon- 
proven, as the accompanying printe 
t No. 8 will show, that three of the 
en’ (naming them) ‘are citizens of 
pd States.’ By the document refe: 
ears that two of these three men were 
pne of them the child of a female slave, 
had himself formerly been held as & 
Bee Report of the Committee, pp. 31— 
N4, 49.) President Jefferson, in his 
tion interdicting our harbor and waters 
h armed vessels, issued immediately 
outrage, said: ‘That no circumstance 
wanting to mark its character, it had 
viously ascertained that the seamen 
d were natives of the United States. 
‘his proclamation was countersign' 
adison, then Secretary of State. 
adison, in his letter to Mr. Monroe, 
Minister of the United States at Lon- 
ucting him to demand reparation 0 
sh Government, dwells upon the fact 
men were citizens of the United States; 
Monroe, in his formal demand upon 
sh Government, said: ‘I have, the 
transmit you documents which will, 
satisfy you that they were American 
(Correspondence between Mr. Madi- 
Monroe, and Mr. Canning, on the rt 
e attack on the Chesapeake, pp. 6, 10, 
he above references are to the public 
s printed by order of the House th 
atives, at the first session of the Ten 
It thus appears, not only that three 
t five Presidents of the United States 
hem men who had taken as great & 
ny in framing our national policy 90 
Government, spoke of colored me? 
s of the United States, but that 
Fent made the defence of their rights 
Is a cause for putting the nation in & 
itude towards a foreign Power. | 
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, The Black Democracy of Ohio have nomi- author of some tracts on Slavery,) who sat near 
him, looking not very highly pleased, during 


pated H. B. Payne for Governor, and W. H. 
Lyttle for Lieutenant Governor. The usual 
resolutions were passed, endorsing the Adminis. 
tration. 

pa We have received an admirable address 
by B. F. Sanford to the voters of the Tenth 
Congressional District of Kentucky. Mr. San- 
ford is the Republican nominee for Congress in 
that district, and his address is an excellent 
Anti-Slavery document. 


pap The Presbyterian Witness publishes a 
protest against the course of Dr. Ross and his 
associates, in calling a Convention to form & 
Southern Presbyterian church, signed by three 
members of the Kingston (Tenn.) Presbytery. 


pap It is reported by telegraph that the 
Cheyenne Indians were about to attack Fort 
Riley, and that Gov. Walker, of Kansas, had 
sent 8 force, under Col. Cooke, to the aid of the 
fort. What willthe people of Lawrence do, now 
that the sumber of troops about them is ‘e- 


duced ? 


A Mistaxe.—The Washington States quotes 
the following somewhat remarkable paragraphs 
fom the Richmond Whig: 

«But, as we have said, when the admission 
of Kansas shall practically conclude the whole 
controversy on the vexed subject of Slavery, 
neither we nor any Southern man could then 
have the slightest hesitation in co-operating 
with auy man or set of men at the North, upon 
2 platform made up of other issues and new 
measures. For example, in the matter of a 
distribution of the public lands among all the 
States, would we not be justified in standing 
shoulder to shoulder with anybody—even with 
those who may have been known heretofore as 
the rankest and most uncompromising of Black 
Republicans? We surely would; and so in 
regard to any other measure or principle, which 
has no necessary or legitimate connection with 
any projects or designs against the constitution- 
al rights of the South. - 

“The question of Slavery in the Territories 
being out of view in the canvass of 1860, and, 
consequently, all merely sectional parties dis- 
banded and dissolved, we hold ourselves in 
readiness to support the great Opposition par- 
ty which shall then be organized, in compact 
and solid array, against the Democracy. And 
with a thorough and complete organization of 
all the elements opposed to the Democracy, 
that motley and miscellaneous, that. hypocriti- 
cal and dangerous spoils-loving concern, called 
the National Democracy, will encounter a de- 
feat compared with which the signal overthrow 
of 1840 was scarcely a circumstance.” 

The States seems to think that this language 
signifies a future aliiance between the enemies 
of the Administration in the South and the 
great Republican party in the North, and, as if 
to frighten its Richmond cotemporary, professes 
to quote some startling opinions of “ Black Re- 
publican” leaders. Among them are mention- 
ed Rev. Mr. Fess, Abby Kelly Foster, Mr. Gar- 
rson, and Wendell Phillips—persons who are 
no more members of the Republican party than 
is Major Heiss, of the States. 


—_——_~-—_——— 


Awerican Women.—The Press, of Philadel 
phia, criticises in a pleasant vein an article in 
Harper's Magazine upon American politeness. 
Among other things, the Press says : 

“He has told us what terrible violations of 
politeness Americans are guilty of. We can 
tell him what they do not commit. Travel 
where you may, all over the Union, in no place 
will you see an American woman laboring in 
the fields, (as in France and Germany,) like a 
beast of burden; in no place will you find the 
habit of beating wives within an inch of their 
lives 0 notorious that (as in England) statutes 
for the express purpose of punishing brutal 
husbands have to be enacted and rigidly en- 
foreed ; in no place will you find (as in Ire- 
land) women, with whole families of young 
children, begging their bread on the highway 
aud in the etreets, miserable and starving.” 

Is it possible that our sprightly cotemporary 
never heard cf “ American women laboring in 
the fields? Did he ever travel in a slave State ? 
Are women never beaten in this country? Do 
they never look for the comforts of life? The 
evils to which the Press alludes occur among 
the working classes of Europe. How is it with 
the same class in the slave States ? 


FROM VERMONT. 


The Crops—Dartmouth ( Commencement Exer- 
cises—Curtis, Saxe, &. 


Snow’s Store, Vt., August 4, 1857. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Since my last, the state of the crops in this 
section has changed in a great degree. Like 
the preceding months, July has been very wet. 
Perhaps not a larger quantity of rain has fallen 
in the aggregate, but continuous showers al- 
most every day, and quite warm. Such weather 
Was just the thing to bring forward the corn in 
the most rapid manner, and I have heard many 
temark, “they never eaw corn grow so rapidly 
before.” It is now nearly as forward as it gen- 
erally is at this season. 

However nice such weather may be for corn, 
it is not just the thing for making good “ hay- 
weather? 

There is much hay now standing, which was 
ripe enough to cut a fortnight ago. Add to its 
ripeness the fact of its being so much washed, 
and you will see there must of necessity be much 
poor hay laid in for this winter’s stock, 

A few more such seasons will bring “ knock 
down” arguments in favor of “hay-caps.” They 
would have saved their cost to farmers this year 
alone, if they had been procured in season. Hay 


the address. 


breathless attention. 


threshold. But, éo-day is a son born unto you; 


‘ As ye do it unto one of the-ieast of these my 
brethren, ye do it unto me.’ ” 

My poor pen can give you no idea of its power, 
of its pathos. The silence and breathless at- 
tention of the audience (filling, as it did, the 
entire house) during its delivery, and the three 
hearty rounds of applause as he finished, testi- 
fied the sincere approbation of the hearers. 
After the oration came a poem, from our 
comic genius, “Saxe;” and if we had in the 
oration a “ feast of reason,” in the poem we had 
thé “flow of soul.” The poem closed the ex- 
ercises for the day. 

Wednesday eve, came off the concert by 
Dodworth’s Band, from New York, who dis- 
coursed music for the commencement exercises. 
They are too well known to need comment 
from me. 

Thursday was taken for the exercises of the 
raduates. Nineteen orations and two poems 
were delivered by members of the class, all of 
a high order ; after which, the degrees were con- 
ferred, and the crowd dispersed. The class, 
forming in procession, marched to the “old 





pine,” smoking the “ pipe of peace,” made 


speeches, &c., re-formed, marched to the various 
recitation rooms, to their favorite Professor’s 
residence, and gave him three rousing cheers ; 
then back to the College building, and diepersed. 
The exercises cloved with a levee at the library 
rooms, in the evening, with a fall attendance. 

Onr institutions of learning are our highest 
pride. May their number and usefulness still 
extend, is-the sentiment offered by yours, truly, 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Missouri. 
The accounts from Missouri indicate the elec- 
tion of James S. Rollins as Governor of that 
State, to supply the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of the Hon. Trusten Polk, recently 
chosen a Senator in Congress. 
The St. Louis Republican of the 6th instant 
gives the returns from a few counties, as fol- 
— Stewart. Rollins. Bachanan. Fillmore. 
4,784 6,632 5,534 6,836 
885 576 846 572 
347 249 403 227 
_ 287 178 787 
667 382 552 279 
875 =1,399 958 1,329 
902 757 867 798 
500 654 1,293 
— 1,113 1,131 


St. Louis 
Lincoln - 
Morgan - 
Cooper - 
Cole- - 
Boone - 
Howard - 
Lafayette _ 
Pike- - 100 
8,560 10,782 11,705 13,252 
There are other counties in which considera- 
ble gains are reported for Mr. Roilins. His 
majority in fifty counties is stated at nearly 
5,000 votes, which, although some sixty coun- 
ties are yet to be heard from, inspires his 
friends with corfidence in his success. 

Robert M. Stewart was the regular Demo- 
cratic candidate. Mr. Rollins ran as an “ In- 
dependent” candidate,and was supported by the 
united opposition, including Americans, Eman- 
cipationists, Benton Democrats, and Old Line 
Whigs. Speaking to this point, the St. Louis 
Intelligencer (the organ of the American par- 
ty) of the 6th inst. says: 

In the canvass which preceded the election, 
Mr. Rollins everywhere committed himself to 
the policy of encouraging free white labor. In 
his last epeech, made at St. Louis, on the night 
of Saturday, the 2d inetant, he thus referred to 
the — of emancipation : 

“Now, in regard to my opinion upon the 
subject of ‘ emancipation,’ I hear it said occa- 
sionally that Missouri is destined to be a free 
State. Very well, I am in favor of leaving that 
question to higher than human laws, and I am 
in favor of submitting that question to the laws 
of climate, of emigration, of Iabor, and of pro- 
duction, which, first or last, affects the destinies 
of man and commonwealths, and to the clear 
guidance of Him who does all things well. 
| Marks of enthusiasm.] 

“ Now, I am in favor of encouraging labor in 
our State; protecting the labor of this great 
city, and of the entire Commonwealth in which 
we live. I am in favor of inviting and encour- 
aging emigration to the State of Missouri, from 
every part. [Cheers.] 

“T say, let us throw wide open our doors, and 
invite here men of the North, of the South, and 
men of every tongue and kindred upon the inhab- 
itable globe. Invite them here to cultivate our 
prairies, to till our land, to aid in developing our 
mineral resources, and to aid us in filling up 
our great cities, and in making Missouri the 
proudest and noblest Commonwealth ‘in this 
sisterhood of States; and if, my friends, this 
cordial system of emigration from the North 
and South—if, I say, this emigration in the 
course of years brings about such a dispropor- 
tion between the white and the black races, that 
it is no longer the interest of the people of the 
State of Missouri to continue it a slave State, I 
say, ‘then let it go.’ [Tremendous cheers. ] 

“ These are my opinions, my friends. I hide 
them from no one. I do not wish to war with 
@ man, however, because he differs with me 
upon the subject. I do not wish to war with a 
man because he is an Emancipationist. -That 





made by standing in the cock is much superior 
to hay made in the common way, even in fair 
weather, 

Farmers are cutting their wheat and rye. 
Wheat is very good, and rye said to be very 
heavy and extra nice. 

Fruit (one of our principal crops) will not be 
as heavy as we expected; for the past two years 
‘thas been very light, last year absolutely noth" 
‘ug. One merchant I know, said he had fre- 
quently taken in from fifteen to twenty tons of 
dried apples ; last year, did not take in a pound. 
This year, the trees blossomed very finely; but 
the fruit blasts while small; and when larger, 
the worm makes sad ravages ; so, one can hard- 
ly find a nice, fair apple, especially in old or- 
chardg, 

The ravages of the worm have been going on 
from bad to worse every year, and some meas- 
ues must be taken soon, and promptly, too, or 
our apple crop will be a crop no longer. 

Last week, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th inst., 
tame off the Annual Commencement of Dart- 
mouth College, Perhaps this may meet the eye 
of some of the alumni far distant from the old 
College, who would like to hear a word of how 
it passed. 

Tuesday was “clags-day,” and passed in 
Class exercises, an oration and poem from 
members of the class, &c. 

Wednesday, at 10 A. M., Professor Parks (of 
Audover Theological School) delivered an ad- 
“tess before the theological students. I was 
‘00 late to hear that, owing to some ill luck on 
+) route there, but heard it spoken of in the 
- est terms, as one of the most scholarly pro- 

Uctlons ever heard. I heard one of the grad- 
“ates remark, “he would rather be the author 
of that address than of Everett’s Oration on 

ashington,” 


de! 


did not 
dent’ 


In the afternoon, George W. Curtis, Esq., 
an his oration before the United Societies 
ia © College. His subject you gave in an is- 
“a few weeks since, and the oration was 
pein y the subject and the place, as well as the 

“or; but I could not help thinking his views 
exactly tally with the reverend Presi- 


is the better and the wisest policy. My opinion 
is, that in consequence of the agitation that 
such a question will awaken in the State, and 
in consequence of the fact that we have not a 
very large slave population in Missouri ; in con- 
sequence of the fact that we occupy a high 
northern latitude here ; in consequence of the 
fact that the disproportion between the white 
and the black races is becoming greater and 
greater; and of the fact that, in course of time, 
in ten, twenty, or fifiy years, most probably, it 
will become the interest of the slaveholder him- 
self to stay the current of slave population in 


without this institution ; I say that, in conse- 
quence of all these laws, and considerations, 


let the question alone.” 


gain is over 4,000 on Mr, Fillmore’s vote. 
Messrs. Richardson, Scott, and Walton, are 
largely ahead for Supreme Judges, 

Kentucky Election. 


undetermined. A majority is claimed for War- 


district, Albert G. Talbott, Democrat, is elected 
Tennessee Election. 


Nashville, A 


be Democratic in both branches. 
North Carolina Congressional Election. 


of Mr. Scoles, Dem., over Puryear, American. 
The Iowa Election. 


to be heard 
the Constitution. 
Texas Election. 





8, (Dr. Lord, who you will recollect as the 


In person slight, with very intellectual and 
pleasing countenance, the orator prepossessed 
the audience in his favor, and approaching his 
subject gradually, and warming up 98 he pro- 
ceeded, he enchained his hearers in almost 
He laid down the broad 
platform, that no law could compel a man to doa 
moral wrong ; and to those who say obey the law 
till you can change it, he answered, “ A law is 
made to slay all children of two years old and 
under, or to forbid your giving a cup of water to 
a wretched being dying of thirst on your very 


he is under two years of age. Now, are the 
officers of justice clamoring at your door for 
the poor wretch perishing for a cup of water— 


the State of Missouri, that it is better to do 


and causes, now operating, it would be best to 


St. Louis, August 8.—Fifty counties in this 
State give Colonel Rollins, the American can- 
didate for Governer, over 4,700 majority. His 


Louisville, August 8.—In the third Congres- 
sional district, the result of the election is still 


ner L. Underwood, American. In the fourth 


ugust 8.—The returns of the 
recent election in this State indicate the suc- 
cess of seven or eight Democrats and two or 
three Americans to Congress. Harris’s major- 
ity for Governor will exceed 10,000 votes. The 
election of F. K. Zollicoffer of the 8th, Ready 
of the 5th, and Emerson of the 9th, (Ameri- 
cans,) is doubtful. The State Legislature will 


Petersburgh, Auyust 9.—But few returns 
frow North Carolina have been received—only 
those of two closely-contested districts, the 1st 
and 6th. In the first, it was thought Mr. Smith, 
the American, was elected over Shaw, Demo- 
crat. In the 6th, the returns fayor the election 


Dubuque, August 8.—Returns from twenty- 
six counties foot up for the new Constitution 
6,665 votes, against 3,398. The counties yet 
from will increase the majority for 


New Orleans, August 7,—The returns so 


far indicate the election of Runnels, Dem., over 
Gen. Houston, by about 12,000 majority. Not 
a single opposition candidate has been elected 
to the Legislature. 


KANSAS NEWS. 


’ [By Telegraph.) 
Lawrence, K, T., July 3, 1857. 

A most iniquitous apportionment for the Oc- 
tober Territorial election has been made. 
Nineteen counties have ¢hree representatives, 
and fourteen counties have thirty-six. Troops 
are to be detained to guard the bogus officers 
at the election. The emigration of this year is 
not to vote. Gov. Walker turned over the job 
of making the apportionments to the President 
and Speaker of the first bogus Legislature. 

A new apportionment of members is made 
out, under the signatures of the presiding offi- 
cers of the two branches of the original bogus 
Legislature, which gives thirty-siz members of 
the next Legislature to fourteen counties, and 
only three members to nineteen counties! 
These last are of course the most recently set- 
tled, and almost or quite entirely by Free State 
men, On the other hand, the fourteen old 
counties, to which nearly all the members are 
allotted, lie naturally along the line of Missou- 
ri, and can be flooded with Pro-Slavery inva- 
ders, as before. Then it is decreed, by the eame 
bogus authority, that none of those who have 
emigrated to Kansas this year are to vote—a 
restriction which cuts off three-fourths of the 
Free State men at one blow. There are at 
least fifteen thousand actual bona fide adult 
male residents of Kansas this day, who would 
be unquestioned voters in Minnesota, and who 
would have voted Free State in October, but 
are not permitted to vote, leaving not more 
than four or five thousand Free State men who 
can vote under this restriction. Then every 
poil is to be oflicered by the most unscrupulous 
Pro-Slavery managers, with all western Mis- 
souri at their back, ready to vote or fight, or 
both, as may seem necessary. Thus the whole 
thing is set, and the Pro-Slavery party, num- 
bering less than one-fourth of the men of Kan- 
sas, will carry the Territorial election, with a 
Democratic majority in Congress to endorse 
and cloak the villainy, as the same party did its 
utmost to stifle inquiry by the last Congress 
into the villainy of the gigantic fraud of March 
30, 1855, 


Lawrence, Kansas, July 24, 1857. 


In order to understand Gov. Walker’s recent 
movement against the city of Lawrence, and his 
position here, it will be necessary to repeat or 
republish several facts and suggestions, with 
which, perhaps, you are already familiar. 

The people of Lawrence, from the beginning 
of the usurpation of the border banditti to the 
present hour, have refused, unwaveringly and 
ways, to recognise the validity of its infamous 
legislation. They have refused to pay its taxes, 
to appeal to its courts, to honor its officers, and 
even to accept its bounty. The Legislature 
which met at the Shawnee Mission passed a 
liberal charter for the government of Lawrence. 
The people refused to accept it; or, rather, re- 
jected it, negatively, by ignoring it. Of course, 
then, without their support, it fell, dead-born, 
from the Executive office. I understand, also, 
that a similar charter was passed—not granted, 
because unasked for—by the Legislative body 
which assembled at Lecompton. It shared the 
same fate—died of contempt. 

There has been no local government of any 
kind in Lawrence, from its foundation, till less 
than two weeks ago. The excessive heat, I be- 
lieve, first suggested the necessity of a muni- 
cipal organization. Dead carcasses, it was 
found, when exposed to a tropical sun, emitted 
an efflavia to which the essence of a thousand 
flowers or even Frangipanni bears no resem- 
blance, and which was far from conservative of 
the public health. As there were no local offi- 
cers; it was nobody’s business to remove these 
nuisances. There they remained—like the 
Territorial Legislature—literally, a stench in 
the nostsils of the people. 

The majority of the houses in Lawrence are 
built of wood. The heat made them as in- 
flammab'e as tinder. It was feared that, if a 
fire broke out, the city might be laid in ashes. 
The people saw the necessity of organizing a 
fire department. There are no public wells in 
Lawrence. In case of fire, they would be in- 
dispensable, A local government was necessa- 
ry to defray the expense of digging wells and 
organizing a fire department. 

There is a ravine to the west of Lawrence— 
the business part of it—which now, in fact, di- 
vides the town. It would greatly improve the 
city and facilitate business to bridge the ra- 
vine. For this purpose, also, a local crganiza- 
tion is necessary. 

There are no sidewalks in Lawrence. The 
citizens want them, and are willing to pay for 
them. A local government, however, was 
needed to make this improvement. 

On windy days, the dust in Lawrence isa 
dreadful nuisance. The people are willing to 
pay the expense of watering the streets. But, 
in order to induce them to do so, a municipal 
organization was needed. 

These inconveniences, I may add, are nearly 
all the evils that the people here have endured 
from the absence of a local and Territorial 
Government. They have been living for two 
years in a state of anarchy; yet Lawrence has 
been a far safer residence than any town or 
city in Missouri. This fact is an illustration 
of the truth of Plato’s aphorism “ Mankind is 
governed too much,” and a splendid eulogium, 
too, on the character of the citizens of Law- 
rence.— Cor, Missourt Democrat. 


Evacuation of Lawrence by Gov. Walker and 
U.. 8. Troops. 

St. Louis, August 8.—Advices from Kansas 
state that Gov. Walker evacuated Lawrence 
on the 3d inst., with all the troops except forty. 
The ostensible cause was that the Indians had 
attacked Fort Riley, but it is regarded here as 
a ruse to get the troops away. 

The vote’ in Lawrence on the Topeka Con- 
stitution stood 652 for to 2 against. The State 
was elected. 


The Plot in Kansas, 

The plot, then, is as follows: All the move- 

ments for a free State are to be frowned upon 

and threatened as rebellion. In this way, all 

timid and selfish Free State men are expected 

to be deterred from voting or participating. 

The popular power behind the Free State 
movement (its only strength) is thus to be re- 

duced. Again, an election is to be held in Oc- 

tober. That is a Territorial election. While 

the design of the Pro-Slavery men is to form a 

State Government, they are still keenly alive to 

the importance of retaining all real power. So 

long as the judges of election are the Ruffian 

appointees, and the election is conducted under 

Ruffian-appointed law, they are safe enough. 

The people had determined to manaze the elec- 

tion after their own fashion. The only good 

feature in the bogus election law is, that the 

people mer elect judges and clerk of election, 

provided that the bogus appointees are not on 

the ground to perform their duties. It was the 

universal determination that these Ruffian 

jadges—these scum of the communities they 

insult and pretend to govern—should not be 
at the polls when they open, and that the peo- 

ple should elect respectable men in whom they 

can have some confidence. The election would 

thus be conducted fairly under the organic act, 

bogus laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The fallacy—indeed, utter folly—of going into 
the election in any other way is universally 
conceded. But the Pro-Slavery party and the 
Administration see breakers ahead. The scep- 
tre is about to depart. They resolve it shall 
not. Troops are to be stationed through the 
Territory to control the bogus election, under 
bogus officers, bogus apportionment, bogus law. 
This is the secret of the military force in Kan- 
sas. Nor is this all. The Pro-Slavery Con- 
vention which will assemble in September is in 
imminent danger from an indignant people. 
They have freely said— We must not permit 
these scoundrels to form a Constitution here, or 
the country will suppose that they have strength 
to back them in the Territory. If they want to 
make a Constitution, let it be brought forth in 
Missouri, where it was conceived.” A power- 
ful military force is to be on hand, to prevent 
such accidents. The fraudulent Convention is 
to be bolstered up with troops, the fraudulent 
election is to be preserved by troops, and the 
Pro-Slavery courts are there to find the basis of 
their power. 

Such is the policy, the hard outlines of which 
are unmistakably revealing themselves. It 
demonstrates the following facts: First. That 
the Administration knows that the Pro-Slavery 
faction is so weak in Kansas that it can only 
be maintained by troops. Secondly. That it is 
the design to carry out all the bogus election 
frauds, and sustain the bogus Convention. And 
thirdly. That the Administration does not scru- 
ple to run a serious risk of hostilities with the 





0 pe in order to carry out this programme. 
uch are the true features of the case. Let ev- 
ery man weigh them carefully. 


We must confess our inability to comprehend 
the exact position of affairs in the Territory. 
The speech delivered in Platte city, Missouri, 
lately, by Peter T. Able, one of the most inila- 
ential leaders of the Border Ruffians, is calcu- 
lated to awaken suspicions of the gravest char- 
acter relative to the quictness of the Pro-Sla- 
very party, their agreement to make Kansas & 
free State, &c. He asserts of his own knowl- 
edge that all this is mere pretence, and is done 
to deceive the Frea State men. Yet the Wash- 
ington Star says, on the authority of Pro-Sla- 
very men fresh from Kansas, that there is no 
longer any doubt that the Territory is aban- 
doned altogether by the friends of Slavery. Be- 
tween these two statements, time alone can de- 
cide, We would merely remark, that the Free 
State men in Kansas are now strong enough to 
conquer Freedom for themselves in & legal 
manner, whether their opponents be willing or 
unwilling. The apportionment for members 
of the Territorial Legislature, just made, is @ 
most atrocious gerrymander, we admit; but it 
were better to go into the election even under 
such adverse influences, than to permit the ene- 
my again to walk over the field. The do-noth- 
ing policy ought to have been given up long 
ago.—Phila. North American. 


FOREIGN SUMMARY. 
FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, August 5.—The steamer Persia, 
— Liverpool dates to the 25th ult., has ar- 
rived. 

The steamer North Star arrived out on 
Wednesday. 

ENGLAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Mr. 
V. Smither, on behalf of the Government, de- 
nied the truth of the report which had found 
its way into print, that the army in Bombay had 
also broken out into mutiny, and he stated that 
the latest official advices from India pointed to 
the very reverse. 

Sir C. Wood stated that the arrival of gun- 
boats in Canton river would enable the British 
admiral to destroy the war junks, and beyond 
that no hostilities would be entered upon until 
the arrival of lol Elgin at Pekin, and the 
result of his mission should he ascertained. 
After that, if any further hostilities took place, 
they would probably be confined tv Canton, 
which was the wish of the British Government, 
and seemed to be the wish of the people of 
China as well. 

On Thursday, in the House of Lords, the 
Queen’s answer to the address upon the subject 
of the emigration of free negroes from Western 
Africa was received. It merely gives an as- 
surance of an earnest desire to discourage all 
schemes for the emigration of negroes that are 
calculated to promote Slavery. 

Lord John Ruasell had obtained leave to bring 
in a new bill for the admission of the Jews. 
Rothschild had resigned his seat, but was re- 
nominated, and would be re elected without op- 
position. 

The proceedings in regard to the laying of 
the Atlantic telegraph cable continued to in- 
crease in interest. The shareholders of the 
company at Liverpool had given a grand ban- 
quet to the officers of the steamers Niagara 
and Susquehanna, and-the completion of the 
shipment of the cable in the Agamemnon had 
heen celebrated by a grand fete in the park of 
Sir Culling Eardley, near Erith. Nearly one 
thousand persons were present at the latter 
entertainment, including Professor Morse, Cy- 
rus W. Field, Hon, Henry J. Raymond, Capt. 
Sands, and others. 

Mr. Field read a letter from President Bu- 
chanan, stating that he should feel much honor- 
ed if the first messaga across the Atlantic 
should be one from Qneen Victoria to the 
President of the United States, and that he 
should endeavor to answer it in a spirit and 
manner becoming the great occasion. 

The Agamemnon left Greenwich on the 24th, 
for Sheerness, to have her compasses adjusted ; 
after which, she would proceed direct to Cork. 

An important alteration in the arrangements 
for laying the cable have been determined upon. 
The plan now is, instead of commencing in 
mid-ocean, to submerge the whole cable in 
continuous line from Valontia Bay to New- 
foundland. The United States steamer Niag- 
ara will lay the first half of the cable, from 
Ireland to the middle of the Atlantic. The end 
will then be joined to the other half on board 
the Agamemnon, which takes it on to the coast 
of Newfoundland. 

During the whole process, the four vessels 
will remain together, and give whatever assist- 
ance is required. Constant communication is 
to be kept up with the coast of Ireland during 
the progress cf the work, and the wires are to 
be at once carried from Killarney to Valentia 
Bay, so as to connect with the British and Irish 
ines. 

The American horses Prior and Prioress, 
which had been entered to run for the Good- 
wood cup, had attracted attention in betting 
circles, and were backed at short odds. 

The United States frigate Susquehanna had 
arrived at Liverpool. 

The clipper ship Golden Fleece and the 
Lady Jocelyn have been ordered to be ready 
at Portsmouth on Wednesday, for the transport- 
ation of troops to India. 

The India mails would probably reach Malta 
yesterday, (Friday,) and should the steamer 
from Caicutta have reached Suez in season, & 
telegraphic dispatch may be hourly expected, 
via Trieste. 

FRANCE. 

Pablic attention was centred on the recent 
Italian plot. 

One of the arrested Italians is said to have 
made a fall confession of the details of the con- 
spiracy. 

The Pays says the British Government has 
already communicated to Mazzini notice that 
although England would continue to afford an 
asylum to political refugees, he could not any 
longer be allowed to prepare expeditions against 
foreign States on English soil. It is also stated, 
from other sources, that the British Cabinet 
had promised to subject Mazzini to a strict 
surveillance. 

The Moniteur alludes to the discovery of the 
Ttalian plot to assassinate the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and says it was concocted in London, and 
places Mazzini and Ledru Rollin among the 
accomplices. 

The Moniteur says that the rumor that French 
troops are to be sent to China is entirely with- 
out foundation. 


Minnesota—Third Week of the Constitutional 
Convention. 

We again call the attention of the people to 
the fact that the third week of the session of 
the Constitutional Convention will close to-mor- 
row, and, as yet, there is no sign of yielding on 
the part of the factious minority who meet once 
a day in the Council Chamber. They have 
raised the last man they can procure on any 
pretext, to take part in their illegal delibera- 
tions, and they only number fifty-four—just one 
half of the number of members which they claim 
that the Convention consists of. Thus they have 
met and adjourned, doing nothing from day to 
day. There they are, with six Pembina men 
seated as “ Delegates,” two of whom never re- 
ceived & vote for the place which they hold, 
and the third a resident of Hennepin county. 

They have finally concluded to go on with 
this fifty-four—being less than a quorum—and 
make a Constitution. Judge Flandreau shakes 
his Government gold at the Republicans, and 
brags that the Administration and Congress are 
on their side, and will sanction their Constitu- 
tion, let what may happen. These men, in fact, 
care not what the people of Minnesota think of 
their course. Their reliance is upon Govern- 
ment money and Government rascality. 

The legally-organized Convention is still hard 
at work, and progressing rapidly with its busi- 
ness. It almost seems that its members will 
have their Constitution completed, and before 
the people, before the bogusites commence work, 
The minority worthies may rest assured that 
they have got themselves into a mortal warfare 
with their opponents, and there will be no let- 
ting up on that side.—Minnesotian, July 31. 


It is now stated that no opposition will be 
made by Brigham Young to the execution of 
the laws by the Federal officers. Brigham 
Young has not written a letter to the President, 
as was stated, but he sent him a Mormon news- 
paper, with an article, official of course, marked 
on the margin, in which Brigham’s policy is 
set forth as entirely peaceful, and subordinate 
to the United States laws, 


The Legislatures ‘of Tennessee, Virginia, 
Texas, Kentucky, and Alabama, are to elect 
United States Senators at their next sessions. 





Tennessee has to choose two. 


The Election in Kentucky. 

According to the telegraphic dispatches, the 
Democrats have made a pretty clean sweep in 
Kentucky, having elected eight certain, and 
probably nine, of the ten Congressmen; a ma- 
jority of the Legislature. and a State Treasurer, 
the latter by some 8,000 or 10,000 majority, 
This result also secures the election of a Dem- 
ocratic United States Senator in place of Hon. 
John B. Thompson, who claims to be a Whig. 
In the last Congress, the Democrats had only 
four of the ten members. The election for 
Congress in the Ashland district, between 
James B. Clay, (son of the late Hon. Henry 
Clay,) the Democratic nominee, and Roger 
Hanson, the candidate of the American party, 
was & most animated one, aud has resulted, as 
the telegraph announces, in the success of Mr. 
Clay by 105 majority. 


The English and their Indian Possessions. 

In ® recent debate in Parliament, on the 
subject of East Indian affairs, the Earl of Albe- 
marle expressed the opinion that it would be 
found necessary to make very material changes 
in the policy which had hitherto been adopted 
towards that country. He also stated, that he 
had information that the disaffection among 
the native troops had been caused by the sepoys 
drawn from the territories recently acquired, 
and particularly by those from Oude. These 
last were drawn from the agricultural, but not 
from the peasant class. They are what are 
called in England yeomen, or small landlords, 
and of the highest caste, being either Rajpoots 
or Brahmins, and have been deprived of many 
of their privileges by the annexation of their 
territory. The new land revenue system 
which the Government had introduced into the 
northwestern provinces of India, and which 
was made to fellow the annexation of this new 
territory, he said, was regarded by the natives 
asa great hardship. He had only that morn- 
ing received a newspaper from India, called 
the Rising Sun, dated May 20, which contain- 
ed a quotation from another journal, complain- 
ing of the irritating nature of the survey of the 
lands in that country. 

During the last eight years, four Indian king- 
doms and various chieftainships and smaller 
Gistricts have been brought under the dominion 
of England, ameunting together to nearly 
11,000,000 souls, while the extent of territory 
thus acquired amounts to 207,637 miles. 

Remarkable Result of a Remarkable Leap. 

A passenger by the Michigan Central rail- 
road, finding that the train did not stop at a 
particular station, rushed for the rear car, 
carpet bag in hand, and jumped off. The train 
Was passing at a speed of forty-five miles an 
hour, and of course he struck the ground at 
some little distance from the starting point. 
One foot struck the ground first, and so heavily 
did he come down, that the heel of his boot was 
torn off. His second foot struck twelve feet 
distant from his first track, and the boot heel 
was also ripped from his other boot. The man 
continued his rapid movements—being thrown 
into all sorts of positions—for some distance 
beyond. He finally “brought up” no less 
than seventy.four feet from the spot where he 
left the rushing train. On picking himself up, 
he was asked if he was much hurt, when he 
answered that he did not know, and immediate- 
ly picking up his watch and a number of but- 
tons which had been scattered by the shock, 
and seizing his carpet bag, he started off, with 
his dinner tolerably well settled. 

The coolness of this man is equalled by that 
of a cattle drover belonging to Ohio, who came 
over the Lake Shore railroad with his stock a 
year or twoago. In passing slowly over one 
of the high bridges on that road, the cars. got 
off the track. Our drover had plenty of time 
to get out, but “would not leave his sheep and 
oxen,” and so went down with them about 
seventy feet. The other passengers, expecting 
to find his mangled remains at the bottom of 
the precipice, hurried down, and saw him 
emerging safe and sound from the door of the 
car. Upon being asked if he was hurt, he said 
“no, but he wouldn’t have been so scared for 
Jive dollars!” The railroad company settled 
with him by the payment of five dollars for the 
fright, five more for detention, and a dollar and 
a half for knocking off a horn of one of his 
rams; and he proceeded on his journey, think- 
ing himeelf a lucky fellow, and the corporation 
liberal and whole-souled to an extraordinary 
degree. 


Miss Madeleine Smith’s Trial. 

The Caledonian Mercury gives the following 
particulars concerning the finding of the jury 
in this exciting case: After deliberating, there 
were five for a verdict of guilty, and ten for one 
of not proven. On the question of an absolute 
acquittal, there was no diversity of sentiment 
whatever. The Scotsman, writing on the same 
subject, says: We have the best authority for 
stating that on each of the three findings the 
numbers were thirteen to two. The minority 
voted “Guilty”? on each occasion. The Dean 
of Faculty’s fee was £250, and a “ refresher” 
of £70 every morning of the trial. Mr. Young, 
who was associated with the Dean in his de- 
fence, received £400 altogether. 

The defence has cost somewhere about 
£4,000. A greater sum than that was sub- 
scribed for the purpose, by a few leading Glas- 
gow merchants. One old bachelor, a relative 
and namesake of the junior member for the 
city, put down a thousand pounds as his own 
share. The Messrs. Holdworth, to which firm 
William Minnoch belongs, were, it is said, will- 
ing to give the same measure of assistance ; 
so were the wealthy family of the Bairds, and 
a rich uncle of the prisoner, from whom she 
has “expectations.” 


Another gross and shameful outrage has been 
committed in Kentucky, on the person of the 
editor of the Newport (Ky.) News. He isa 
man fifty years of age, of 8 peaceful disposition, 
but bold and earnest in the expression of his 
opinions. On the 27th ult. he went to Alex- 
andria, where for several hours he was assailed 
by a party of young ruffians with abuse and 
profanity, and blows, till the sheriff was com- 
pelled to interfere. He was repeatedly threat- 
ened with death, if he ventured to give publi- 
city to their ruffianism. 


Miss Madeleine Smith, of Glasgow notoriety, 
was residing with her parents at last accounts. 
Great sympathy was shown by the people and 
tradesmen of Scotland towards herself and her 
family. A subscription was on foot in Glas- 
gow, for the purpose of raising a £10,000 fund 
for the young lady, and an address would be 
presented to her father, stating that, in the 
opinion of the persons signing it, no dishonor 
should reflect on him from the recent occur- 
rence. 


CALL FOR A NATIONAL EMANCIPATION 
CONVENTION, 


The undersigned, belonging to different po- 
litical parties, being persuaded that it is very 
desirable that some practical and equitable 
plan should be brought forward, by which the 
people of the North may co-operate, in a gen- 
erous and brotherly spirit, with the people of 
the South, and share with them the expense 
necessary to the extinction of Slavery, would 
respectfully and earnestly invite those of all 
parties and ‘sections of the Union who enter- 
tain the same opinion, to meet in National 
Convention, personally or by delegation, in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, on the 25th, 26th, and 
27th of August next, there to discuss and de- 
velop some plan of emancipation, which shall 
fully recognise the principle and policy of a 
fair and honorable compensation to the slave- 
holders for the manumiesion of their slaves : 
Eliphalet Nott, Schenectady, N. Y.; Mark Hop- 

kins, Williamstown, Mass. ; ge Bethune, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leonard Bacon, New Ha- 

ven, Ct.; Dudley A. Tyng, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Abel Stevens, New York, N. Y.; Jo- 

seph Brooks, St. Louis, Mo.; Thomas C. Up- 

ham, Brunswick, Me.; Gerrit Smith, Peter- 
boro, N. Y.; George P. Magoun, Davenport, 

Ga.; Joel Hawes, Hartford, Ct.; Theodore 

North, Elmira, N. Y.; J.B. Bittinger, Cleve- 

land, Ohio; Augustus W. Smith, Middle- 

town, Ct.; John F. Eberhart, Dixon, Iil.; 

Elijah Coffin, Richmond, Ind. ; T. M. Cooley, 

Granville, Mass.; Nicholas Patterson, Wil- 

mington, Del.; Erastus Fairbanks, St. Johns- 

bury, Vt.; William W. Ellsworth, Hartford, 

Ct., and others. 


[As no society has yet been organized in con- 
nection with this movement, those desiring any 
additional information in reference to the Con- 
vention, may address their communications to 
Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Conn., up to the 
20th August.] 





The public were quite startled yesterday by 
the announcement that Mrs. Cunningham, alias 
Burdell, had been re-arrested. On this occa- 
sion she was not charged with inurder, but with 
feigning the birth of a child under the following 
circumstances: For some time, Mrs, Cunning- 
ham has given out to the world that early in 
August she expected to be delivered of a child, 
the fruit of her union with the late Dr. Harvey 
Burdell. To attend her in that interesting sit- 
uation, she applied to Dr. Uhl, and, after sever- 
al visits, the Doctor, entertaining suspicions as 
to her really becoming enciente, confided his 
doubts to the District Attorney. An ingenious 
plan was then devised for the detection of the 
crime, if any were contemplated. Dr. Uhl re- 
turned to Mrs. Cunningham, and, preteriding to 
be in her confidence, drew from her the admis. 
sion that the projected birth was a humbug. 
He, moreover, was offered by her $1,000 if he 
would find a newly-born infant to “ assist” at 
the accouchement. This, under the direction of 
District Attorney Hall, was effectually done. 
On Monday last, Mrs. Cunningham received 
from a house in Elm street the child of a poor 
woman in Bellevue Hospital; the “ confixe- 
ment ” takes place the same evening, according 
to rule; an “accoucheur” (Dr. Catlin) and a 
“ midwife” are in attendance; the cries of 
Mrs. Cunningham, forced from her by the 
“ pains of labor,” are heard even by the neigh- 
bors; and while, with a mother’s love, she is 
fondling her “ newly-born” infant—enter po- 
lice officers, who change somewhat the denoue- 
ment of this curious drama. Mrs. Cunningham, 
Dr. Catlin the “accoucheur,” and the “ mid- 
wife,” have all been arrested, on the charge of 
feloniously pretending that Mra. Cunningham 
had given birth to a child who would be enti- 
tled to inherit the property of the late Harvey 
Bardell. Itis proper to add that Mrs, Cunning- 
ham persisted yesterday in declaring that the 
child was her own.—N. Y. Times, August 5. 


The London correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia American writes: 

“ An interesting batch of convicts are about 
to be conveyed to Freemantle, in western Aus- 
tralia. Among them are Paul Strahan and 
Bates, the bankers of the Strand. Strahan, to 
my personal knowledge, began life with 
$1,500,000 cash, and estates worth at the low- 
est fraction $1,250,000. This large fortune was 
left to him by the late Andrew Strahan, the 
King’s printer, (George the Fourth’s reign,) 
who himeelf died worth in cash alone $5,000,000, 
and estates of great value besides. Strahan’s 
real name is Snow, and he took the name of An- 
drew Strahan when he came in possession of 
the wealth the old man left him. He is now a 
miserable convict! Robson, the Crystal Palace 
forger, and Redpath, of the Great Northern 
frauds, are of the party also. Agar, who stole 
the gold from the Southeastern railway ; Sew- 
ard, the barrister, known as ‘Jem, the pen- 
man,’ and others equally notorious, will per- 
form the voyage together in the samo ship.” 


Another exciting chapter in the history of 
the slave trade has just transpired, in the shape 
of official correspondence between the British 
Consul at St. Vincents, Cape de Verd Islands, 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Napier. The New 
York Times says : 

“The occasion of the correspondence is the 
alleged discovery, by the British Consul at St. 
Vincents, of indubitable proofs that the Ameri- 
can brigantine N. Hand, which reached those 
islands from this port upon the 11th of July, 
1856, laden with corn meal contributed by our 
citizens for the relief of the distressed inhabit- 
ants wip at that time were suffering the hor- 
rors of famine, departed immediately thereafter 
to the coast of Africa, and took on board, near 
Cabaca de Cobra, two hundred Africans, for 
Cuba or elsewhere, with which she got off 
without detection. The fact that the N. Hand 
was boarded off the Congo by H. B. M. ship 
Teazer, under suspicious circumstances, and 
that she has never returned to New York, is 
given as confirmatory of the suspicion that she 
was @ slaver.”’ 


The nomination of candidates for the rep- 
resentation of Oxford took place yesterday. 
From some unexplained cause, Mr. Cardwell 
did not make his appearance, and he was there- 
fore represented only by his mover and second- 
er. We cannot congratulate Mr. Thackeray 
either on the temper or the language of his 
speech. The manner in which he spoke of the 
party to which his distinguished and high- 
minded opponent belongs, was highly unbe- 
coming a gentleman and a scholar; while his 
coarse attack on the Chinese, and his gross ig- 
norance of the real merits of the quarrel be- 
tween us and them, are worthy only of a pot- 
house politician. 

If Mr. Thackeray is elected member for Ox- 
ford, we hope that his nomination speech may 
prove to be the result of inexperience and a 
hasty feeling of prejudice, But if, on the con- 
trary, it should become apparent that it cor- 
rectly foreshadows his fature public course, and 
represents his settled convictions, the Radicals 
of Oxford may one day find, to their shame, 
that the man who talks glibly of upholding “ the 
honor of England” may really become the un- 
conscious means of promoting its degradation. 
London Star, (Cobden’s organ,) July 21. 


The Patriotic Fund, subscribed in Great 
Britain and her Provinces, and by British resi- 
dents and others of foreign countries, for the 
benefit of the soldiers who suffered in the late 
Russian war, their wives and children, was one 
of the largest of that character ever collected. 
Prince Albert, Chairman of the Commissioners 
to distribute the fund, lately stated, in an ad- 
dress to Queen Victoria, that the total amount 
was £1,446,985, or over seven millions of dol- 
lars. Of this amount, £105 was received from 
Lawrence, Mass., £1,720 from New York, 
£860 from New Orleans, £950 from San Fran- 
cisco, £17 from Davenport, Iowa, and £162 
from Philadelphia. Of the surplus, the Com- 
missioners have appropriated £38,000 for the 
erection of an asylum for the reception of three 
hundred of the orphan daughters of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and have endowed it with 
the sum of $700,000. The foundation stone of 
the new asylum was laid in presence of her 
Majesty. 


The New York Journal of Commerce, allu- 
ding to the question of'the abolition of priva- 
teering, says: 

“The hesitation of Great Britain to accept 
Mr. Marcy’s proposition, affording, as it did, an 
opportunity to Mr. Buchanan’s Administration 
to discontinue the negotiation, is much rather 
matter for congratulation than regret, so far as 
this country is concerned. The abolition of 
privateering and the exemption of private prop- 
erty on the sea from attack and capture by ene- 
mies’ vessels, leaving commercial enterprise 
only exposed to the interruption of effective 
blockades, seems a very important and desira- 
ble modification of the old laws of maritime 
warfare; but until the next step is taken, and 
commercial blockades are abolished, leaving 
free ingress and egress to vessels containing 
private property not contraband of war, it will 
be inexpedient, in our opinion, for the United 
States to consent to renounce the right, in case 
of war, to use our private armed ships, as an 
auxiliary to our navy, in defence of our shores 
and commerce against the powerful navies of 
Europe.” 


It is stated in the Paris letter of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser that the protract- 
ed Charles Morey negotiation has been decided, 
and the French Government has made the 
liberal allowance to the widow of 76,000 
francs—15,000 dollars. This is a handsome 
indemnity, and does honor to the liberality of 
the French Government. It was the sum fixed 
between the widow and the American Minister, 
and was accepted without murmur, after other 

reliminary difficulties had been got rid of. 
Mr. Mason has been indefatigable in the prose- 
cution of this claim, and is entitled to the 
highest praise for the manner in which it has 
been conducted. Mr. Morey, a Bostonian, it 
will be rememdered, was confined in a Paris 
prison, where he was shot dead by & sentinel. 

A case of wife poisoning has been brought 
to light in Louisville, Ky. A Mrs. Comstock 
died by arsenic, and a warrant has been issued 
for the arrest of her husband, John A. Com- 
stock, and also for Jane Ransom, & young wo- 
man, the niece of the deceased. Comstock 
was a man of bad reputation, having served a 
term in the Penitentiary. The poison is said 
to have been administered in a cup of coffee at 
breakfast. The young woman admitted that 
she had purchased poison, but stated that it 
was for the purpose of destroying rats. 


Mrs. Stowe is said to be engaged in writing 
a novel, which will soon be published. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., are also expecting, about the 
same time, to publish a new romance from the 
n of Mrs. Pike, of Maine, the author of Ida 





y.—N. ¥, Evening Post. 


The citizens of Wood county, in the north- 
ern part of Texas, being disgusted with the 
course of paper published in Quitman, called 
the Free Press, held a meeting, and passed reso- 
lutions repudiating the reports in circulation, 
that they were Abolitionists, and calling a mass 
meeting to decide whether the Free Press 
should continue to be published, or removed as 
& nuisance. They decided to deatroy the office, 
and gave Winsor Banks, its editor, and his 
friend, Mr. Lemon, twenty-four hours to leave. 
The citizens carried out their resolution, and 
Banks and Lemon left in less than the time 
specified, 


BY TELEGRAPH, 


From Kansas.—St. Louis, Aug. 11.—Advi- 
ces from Kansas of the 8th of August have 
been received. Gov. Walker has returned to 
Lawrence with the troops, the apprehension of 
an Indian attack proving groundless. 

_ The election returns indicate a nearly unan- 
imous vote in favor of the Topeka Constitution. 





_ Culpable Negligence.—We are satisfied that, 
in most cases where Coughs end in Consump- 
tion, a timely resort to seme potent yet simple 
remedy, like Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, 
would have saved the life and health of the pa- 
tient. 24 


MABKETS. 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, August 11, 1837. 


Flour, Howard Street - $7.50 @ 0.00 
Flour, City Mills - - - 6.75 @ 0.00 
Rye Flour - - + - » 6.25 

Corn Meal - - - . . 
Wheat, white - - - 
Wheat,red- - + - 


i 


° * igh 
SCuwaoonerk ee 
SSSBAGSUS 


Corn, white- - - 
Corn, yellow - - 
Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia - - 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 
Oats, Pennsylvania - 
Clover Seed - . 
Timothy Seed - . 
Hay, Timothy - . 
Hops- - . - . 
Potatoes, Mercer - - 
Bacon, Shoulders- - 
Bacon, Sides - + + 


_ 


Bacon, Hams - - 
Pork, Mess- - - 
Pork, Prime - - 
Beef, Moss - - 
Lard, in barrels - 
Lard, in kegs - - 
Wool, Unwashed - 
Wool, Washed- - 
Wool, Pulled - - + = 
Wool, Fleece, common, « 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - 
Wool, Choice Merino - 
Butter, Western, in kegs 
Butter, Roll - 
Cheese - = = 
Coffee, Rio - - 
Coffes, Java + 


18.00 (@19.00 
17.00 @20.00 
14 


HEW YORK MAREET: 

Cerefully prepared to Tuesday, August 11, 1957. 
Flour, State brands - - - + $6.40 @ 6.55 
Flour, State brands, extra - 
Flour, Western - 
Flour, Southern 


Rye Flour - . 
Corn Meal - « - 


Wheat, white - . 
Wheat, red- - 
Corn, white - 
Corn, yellow - 
Rye - - «= «+ = 
Oats - + + = 


lover Seed - 
we Seed - 


- 11.00 @12.00 
3.50 @ 3.75 


75 


Pork, Meas - : 24.35 (@24.40 
Pork, Prime . 19.50 (00.00 
Beef - - + + « 16.00 @17.50 
Lard, in barrels « 

Lard, in kegs - + 

Butter, Western - 

Buiter, State - + 

Cheese - = + = 

Coffee, Rio - . 

Coffee, Java - = 

Wool, Unwashed - 

Wool, Washed- - 

Wool, Pulled - - - 

Wool, Fleece, common 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 

Iron, Scotch, Pig- - 

Lime, Rockland - - 

Lime, common - - 


36 
29.50 
1.10 
17 





30.00 
0.00 
oe 
CHAPLIN BAIL FUND, 


The Editor of the Era acknowledges the 
receipt of the following sums, on account of 
Chaplin’s Bail : 

Before acknowledged - - - - $221.24 
Neville B. Craig - - - + + + 10.00 
J. Wiltham - + - - = “+s 1.00 
H. Dugan - - - 1.00 
Audrew P. Miller - 1.00 
James Harper - - 2.00 
Thomas Bigger - 
Caleb McClung - - 


1.00 
1.00 


Total - - - - - - $238.24 





DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S “SIX LECTURES,” 
380 pages, 30 engravings, bound, explanatory of the treat- 
ment by which he cures Consumption, Asthma, Diseases 
of the Heart, Throat, Stomach, Bowels, Liver, Kidneys 
and Skin, Female Complaints, Gravel, &c., sent by mail, 
and postage prepaid, for 40 cents. Apply to 
Dr. 8. 8S. FITCH, 
No. 714 Broadway, New York. 
I> He has no other office, either at Chicago, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, or elsewhere. He is never absent from New 
York, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to use 
his name. 554 





COMFORT FOR THE AGED. 


The Montreal Transcript, speaking of Wistar's Balsam 
of Wild Cherry, June 19, says: 

“ We believe it to be generally recognised as a useful 
medicine by medical men; and we can state, with per- 
fect truth and sincerity, that in one case with which we 
are more particularly acquainted—that of an old gentle- 
man, at least eighty years of age, residing a few miles 
from this city, and who is troubled at times with an asth- 
matical complaint—the most decided relief is obtained 
whenever he makes use of the Baisam. This, at the ad- 
vanced period of life which he has arrived at, may be 
considered an unanswerable proof of its virtues.” 

Look out for imitations. 

Sold by Agents everywhere. 

I~ None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 24 








LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY AT CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Instructors in this School are— 
Hon. JOEL PARKER, LL. D., Royal! Professor. 
Hon. THEOPHILUS PARSONS, LL. D., Dane Professor. 
Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, LL. D., University Pro- 
fessor. 
HE course of instruction embraces the various 
7 branches ef the Common Law; and of Equity; Ad- 
miralty ; Commercial, International, and Constitutional 
Law; and the Jurisprucence of the United States. The 
Law Library consists of about 14 000 volumes, and as 
new works appear they are added, and every effort is 
made to render it complete. Le 
Instruction is given by oral lectures and expositions, 
(and by recita‘ious and examinations, in connection with 
them,) of which there are ten every week. Two Moot 
Courts are also holden in each week, at each of which a 
cause, previously given out, is argue d by four students, and 
an opinion delivered by the presiding Instructor. Rooms 
aid other facilities are also provided for the Club Courts; 
and an As embly is held weekly, for practice in debate, 
and acquiring a knowledge of parliamentary law and 
P 8. ; 
eeleane may enter the School in any stage of their 
professional studies or mercantile pursuits, and at the 
commencement of either term, or in the middle or other 
partofaterm. They are at liberty to elect what studies 
they will puceue, according to their view of theirown 
¥ d attainments. 
by The Academical year, which commences on Thursday, 
six weeks after the third Wednesday in July, is divided 
into two terms, of twenty weeks each, with a vacation of 
six weeks at the end of each term. ‘ . . 
During the winter vacation, the Library is os b 
warmed, and lighted, for the use of the members of the 
reais ements are in progress, which it is hoped will 
materiaily dimiaish the expenses of living in Cambridge. 
Applications for admission, or for Catalogues, or any 
further information, may be made to either of the Pro- 
fessors at Cambridge. 
Cambridge, Mass., August, 1857. 554 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 


HIS valuable little work on the Horse, comprising the 
T Arabian art of taming the wildest horse or colt, and 
remedies for various horse diseases, will be mailed to any 
part of ths United States for 25 cents, six copies for $1. 


Address J. ELDRIDGE, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Washington, D. ¢. 
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RA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR ¢ 
JOEN Ga. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUMEQ 
BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 


The National Era is an uncompromisinos 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave mers ans 
advocate of personal, civil, and religious liber- 
sy, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay- 
men, and to all measures directly or indirect y 





countenancing proscription on account of birth- 
place or religion ; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free- 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
ond non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe- 
rately violate his own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact- 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
in it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu- 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work- 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup- 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re- 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in- 
dependent, at liberty to approve or otelatins 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft. 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec- 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im- 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence ig 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel- 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em< 
phatically a Parzr ror THE FamiLy. 

The Republican Party must now perfect ita 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have just decided the issue against it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is the continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu- 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper rae to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop- 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand- 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Fra, in the face of imminent per- 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot- 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en- 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and the pa- 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad- 
vertisementa denied, while, so far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that ita 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciste the necessity of maintaining such a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 
Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - $2 

Three copies, one year - - 

Ten copies, one year - - 

Single copy, six months - 

Five copies, six months- - 

Ten copies, six months - - - 
yay- Payments always in advance. 
Vo.untary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
Sor the People. 

When a Ciub of subscribers has been for- 
warded, additions may be made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub- 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

pag~ A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

pay~ Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates of deposite. 

Address G. Bartry, Washington, D. C., Edi- 
tor of National Era. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY FOR THE ERA. 

The undersigned will receive subscriptions and adver- 

tisements for this paper, and engage to deliver it punctu- 

ally. Friends of the Era, please call. 

JOSEPH HUGHES, 5 Walnut Place, 
(Back of 84 Walnut st., above 3d.) 





THE ERA can always be found at J. W. SULLIVANS 
News Room, San Francisco, California. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT! 
FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 centa 
a copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
pages. It contains— 
“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters. 
Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 
The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1856. 
American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 
Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi. 
can Association of Washington. 
Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 
A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 
Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 
sourt. 
Besides all this, the volume presents @ com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis 
cussion of the Republican movement. 
> A. C. SWIFT. ¥. G. ADAMS. 

mumt? “DAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

d Land Warrants bought and sold; money 

beived on ‘deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission Lands located by warrants or money ih all 














rritory. 


Any person wishing to buy, sell, or exchange a | parts of the tem! T. Reilly, General Land Office, Vow” 


] save time and money by enclosing a stamp, ' 
al abnnedes FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati,O, 553 
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WASHINGTON, 'D. C. 


For the National Era. 
THE MINSTREL. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 





“ Hearken! what music greets mine ear? 
From yonder bridge “tis ringing ; 

Go, bid the minstre! hasten here ; 
Ourself will list his singing.” 

The monarch spoke ; the stripling ran; 

Back with him came a gray-haired man. 
“ Nay—lead him in before us!” 


“J give you greeting, nobles all! 
And you, ye ladies fairest! 

What starry splendor fills the hall! 
The brightest and the rarest! 

Oris it, sooth, the flashing skies 

Around me bending? Close, mine eyes, 
Nor watch the heavens o’er us!” 


With skillful hand the chords he strook ; 
Clear, rich, the stream out-gushes ; 

‘Keon lightnings gleam from knightly look ; 
Ladies glance down with blushes. 

The king, who felt the music’s spell, 

Commands, for him had pleased him well, 
A chain whose gold links glitter. 


« Nay, give me not the golden chain; 
Such gifts are fitting rather 

For them who on the tourney plain, 
In knightly contest gather. 

Or give it to thy chancellor; 

Since other chains erewhile he wore, 
For him than me ‘tis fitter. 


“ For me, I sing as sings the bird 
In yonder green bough dwelling; 

The music in his soul that stirred, 
Pays richly in out-swelling. 

Yet might I ask a bron of thee, 

Yon page should bring of wine to me. 
A golden beaker flowing.” 


The wine-cup to his lips he raised; 
In sooth, he drained it fairly ; 

In courteous words the giver praised 
Who pleasured him so rarely. 

“Farewell! and lift to God on high 

A heart as warm with thanks, as I 
To you, the draught bestowing.” 





DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FREE STATE MAN 
AND GOVERNOR WALKER. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
Lawrence, July 24, 1857. 


I yesterday asked Governor Walker, “ Do 
you Brera a in voting for the Topeka Con- 
stitution at the August election, as assuming 3 
position antagonistic to the United States Gov- 
ernment ? ” 

Gov. Walker. “That election is either a 
wicked and iniquitous farce or a reality. It is 
rebellious and@ insurrectionary, setting up & 
Government against the Torritorial Govern- 
ment. As such, my duty and oath of office re- 
quire me to put a stop to it. I must and will 
do it. I went to Topeka when that Legislature 
was in session, and requested them not to enact 
laws; they concluded not to, except to take the 
census and memorialize Congress. I have no 
objection to either of those preceedings. Iad- 
mit the right of petition.” 

Free State Man. “ But, sir, I regard the ac- 
tion of the people in voting for and presenting 
to Congress that Constitution as in substance 
making the petition that Kansas be admitted 
as a State.” : 

Gov. W. “ Nothing of the kind, sir ; they are 
merely making agitation for political purposes, 
to forward their nefarious schemes, and ruin 
the Democratic party. Most of the Northern 
papers have committed themselves in my favor. 
In the very intelligent city of New York, but 
one paper (the WN. Y. Tribune) remains in favor 
of the Topeka movement. There has been an 
immense falling off in your Republican party, 
sir. This Lawrence movement is an usurpation 
of Government, produced for the purpose of 
killing me, (politically,) and electing a Black 
Republican President in 1860. It is done bya 
faction in Lawrence, who obey the orders of 
Abolitionists and Abolition societies at the 
North—such men as those who manage and 
support the Zribwne, the great fountain-head of 
the mischief. They can have no hope of being 
admitted with the Topeka Constitution ; it is 
impossible.” 

f. S. M. “But, sir, many of us think we 
have a well-grounded hope of being admitted 
under it, as we expect to poll an overwhelming 
majority of the settlers in its favor. Onur inten- 
tions are not treasonable. We merely express 
our sentiments through the balict-box. We 
make no collision with the laws of the United 
States. We intend to vote in October, under 
United States law, which we should not do if 
we previously aimed to supersede it.” 

Gov. W. “ You have no hope whatever, sir, 
in that Constitution. This Congress is opposed 
to you. You should wait and vote on the Con- 
stitution now about being framed. Your people 
of Lawrence have tried three times to provoke 
me to bring the troops here. First, they refused 
to be assessed ; second, they refused to hold a 
delegate election in June, took possession of 
the polls, and prevented the citizens from vo- 
ting ; (1!!!) and now have refused to accept a 
charter from the Territorial Legislature, but 
have formed a city government themselves— 
an act of rebellion against the Government 
and laws, which must be suppressed. Your 
people, under pretence of removing dead horses 
and cats from the streets, have taken the posi- 
tion of rebels against the Government of the 
United States, and actually compelled me to 
come here with the troops. The sheriff has 
made the assessment without valuation, as he 
had a legal right to do.” 

F.S. M. “Bot, sir, we hold that people ought 
not to be taxed without representation. We have 
not been represented in the Territorial Legisla- 
ture. We regard the payment of this tax as con- 
tributing money to usurpersto provide fetters for 
our own limbs. We regard bringing the troops 
here as a Pro-Slavery measure, calculated to 
make unnecessary agitation both here and in 
the States, to make political capital for certain 
leaders, and retard Northern emigration. In 
June, many of us were not registered, and con- 
sequently disfranchised ; I was not a voter, no 
ey ving been taken in my neighbor- 

Gov. W., (silent for a few moments.) “ Your 
Topeka Constitution is an imposition upon the 
people, sir; it contains a provision guaranty 
ing the property right in all slaves now in the 
Territory. But it is done covertly, Why not 
openly avow it?” 

F. S: M. “That clause proves that we are 
not robbers; that we are disposed to regard the 
property right to the few slaves now here, but 
which will doubtless be removed by their own- 
—— this Leg @ free State. It cannot 

one covertly, if, as you assert, th 
the instrument shows it” male caters 

_ Gov. W. now assumed the attitude of cham- 
pion of the Constitutional Convention, declared 
it to be “the hope, object, and aim of Aboli- 
tionists, that they should frame a very ultra Pro- 
Slavery Constitution, in order that the Nation- 
al Democrats may be driven into Opposition, 
and thus elect a Black Republican President in 
1860, but their expectation will probably be dis- 
appointed.” 

e made the charge, unheard of before, that 
the Free State men, at previous elections, 
have voted by proxy, one man throwing twenty- 
five or twenty-six votes; and throughout a three- 
hours’ conversation, showed himself the shrewd, 
wary politician, rather than the statesman. He 
also reiterated his former promises, that the 
ballct-box should be restored to the people in 
October. In this he appears to be sincere. 

I drew his attention to the fact that a coward- 
ly and brutal attempt to assassinate me had 
recently been made by a Territorial cffizer, in 
the presence of a United States commissioner, 
also Justice of the Peace, (?) who refused me 
warrant for his arrest, and a bogus sheriff pres- 
ent declined to take the ruffian into custody. I 
asked the Governor what means I now possess 
for legal redress. He frankly acknowledged 
that he did not know. 

How Walker could snppose a provocation 
existed to bring the troops here on account of 
the refusal of the people to be assessed, when, 
as he asgeris, the sheriff had legal right to 
make the assessment without valuation, I leave 
him to explain. But I boldly assert that the 
people here did not prevent the opening of the 
polls. The fact was, nobody wanted the elec- 
tion enough to act as its judges. Gov. Walker 
makes @ prominent point in his case of the as- 
sertion that the city charter requires the city 
officers to take oath to support the Topeka 
Constitution. This charge is not well founded. 
The form of oath is similar to that in use in 
several of the States, and binds the officer to 
support the Constitution of the United States 
and “of this State.” The expression “ of this 
State” is perfectly harmless, as it cannot be 
expected and is not intended to contain any 
vital force until this becomes a State, and will 


then of course apply to any Constitution under 
which Kansas may be admitted. I dare him 
to his proofs that any Free State man ever vo 
in Kansas by proxy. 

Whether Walker will fulfil his threat of 
“ putting a stop” to the election, is a matter of 
much doubt. There is nothing in the present 
political aspect of Kansas that need be expect- 
ed to preclude peaceful emigrants from coming 
and settling in this garden of America. 

Yours, very truly, Henry Boyton, 

Formerly of Maine. 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


From the Richmond (Va.) Scuth. 
THE WASHINGTON “STATES” AND “THE 
sOUTH.”’ 








For the very complimentary terms in which 
the Washington States has referred to us, we 
hasten to make every acknowledgment. That 
paper, while animadverting upon “the acrimo- 
ny and zeal with which we have assailed Gov- 
ernor Walker’s Kansas policy,” has never im- 
pugned the rectitude of our motives, or accused 
us of a deliberate design to disorganize the 
Democratic party. It thinks, indeed, we have 
been too “hasty and violent” in our strictures, 
but ascribes the intemferance of our conduct 
toa “warm, impulsive nature, goaded by in- 
discreet attacks on the one hand, and cajoled 
by insidious blandishments on the other.” In 
this opinion, it is needless to say, we differ with 
our cotemporary. In commenting, however 
severely, upon Walker’s course, we have only 
expressed the honest convictions of our own 
jolene, unbiased by any feelings of enmity 
or prejudice, and uninfluenced by the advice 
and counsel of any man or set of men. We 
were but vindicating the principles of our politi- 
cal creed, in condemning what we considered 
to be a gross dereliction of duty on the part of 
a high official. To be sure, we are deeply grat- 
ified to know that the opinions we have 80 
often and so freely expressed are cordially 
endorsed by a great majority of the Southern 
Democracy. But, if we stood alone in our 
present attitude, we would not barter the firm 
convictions of our mind for any considerations 
of interest or expediency. The States cannot 
believe that we are always “hasty and vio- 
lent ”—constantly tossed about by the gales of 
impetuosity, and incited by the quick resent- 
ments of a too sensitive and impulsive nature. 
We must have some lucid intervals of calm 
and dispassionate reflection. Will it not, there- 
fore, be surprised at the asseveration, that 
never, at any time, have we been disposed to 
blot one single line of our record againet Rob- 
ert J. Walker, or to take one step backward in 
our career of opposition to his unwarrantable 
usurpations in Kansas? 

The States does us no more than justice in 
saying, “ That ‘ The South’ should, in mere 
wantonness, assail, either directly or by impli- 
cation, an Administration which its editor ma- 
terially aided to place in power, is not to be 
supposed.” With every inclination to suppcrt 
heartily and unreservedly the Administration 
of Mr. Buchanan, we mean not blindly to ac- 
quiesce in all its measures. whether they meet 
our approbation or not. With a proper appre- 
ciation of the duties and responsibilities of a 
free press, we intend to exercise a vigilant swr- 
veillance over the acts of all the public func- 
tionaries, and to apply to them the unerring 
test of principle. 

The States will remember, we have all along 
contended that Mr. Buchanan did not approve 
Walker’s proposition to permit all the “ actual 
settlers” or “inhabitants” to vote for the 
Constitation. In support of that opinion, we 
now produce the testimony of the States. It 
declares, by authority, that Mr. Buchanan “in- 
tended to place the voters for the Constitution 
under the same restrictions that applied to 
those who voted for members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention.” This is all that we demand; 
but it is far from being the doctrine of Robert 
J. Walker. We have also the very best authori: 
ty for saying that Mr. Buchanan himself cen- 
sures the officious intermeddling of Walker 
with matters over which he had no control, and 
in regard to which he had no right to express 
an opinion. With what justice or propriety, 
then, can we, who have condemned his conduct, 
be accused of “unavowed hostility” to the 
Administration ? 


From the Charleston Mercury. 


THE SOUTHERN PARTY — THE STATES 
RIGHTS DEMOCRATS. 


There is no enemy so bitter as a faithless 
friend—no fiercer foe than a deserter. In 
another column will be found a presumptuous 
and flippant lecture to the so-called “ Secession- 
ists ” of the South, from a Virginia paper. It 
will be remembered that the Richmond En- 
quirer, for several years, has been side by side 
with the former organs of the old Resistance 
party of 1850, in standing up for Southern 
Rights, and even last year was bold and defiant 
in this behalf. No enemy could cast a fouler 
slur upon its own consistency and soundness to 
the South, than it has of late succeeded in do- 
ing for itself. It scorns its previous position, 
and spits on its own dignity as a Southern jour- 
nal. No doubt, it has thoroughly befouled and 
elaborately belittled itself. We are perfectly 
willing to grant it—it has taken pains to make 
the fact palpable. It recalls the fable of the 
fox, who, on a thievish expedition, losing his 
tail, thought it best to boast of his cropped ex- 
tremity, and reccommend others to cast away, 
in like manner, their honorable appendages. 
But the fox did not succeed in his diplomacy ; 
and the Enquirer will likewise have to bear his 
badge of shame in the loss of its chief orna- 
ment. The Enquirer is ambitious. It aspires 
to emulate nothing less notorious than the New 
York Herald and the London Times. Like 
them, its tergiversations are as frequent as are 
the calls of party, or as occasion renders profit- 
able—its statements and arguments as various 
as is convenient. The only difference is, that 
the Times professes to have no particular views, 
principles, or interests. It is a literary and 
political shop, at which opinions and senti- 
ments are put forth to suit all customers and 
every prejudice. It openly professes to be ac- 
commodating. The Herald, too, we believe, 
never laid claim to any lasting consiatency in 
its exhibitions either of facts or principles. 

But there are several points we wish to touch 
upon in the article before us. First, it is stated 
that the Southern States Rights Democrats are 
working with the Black Republicans against 
the Administration, and therefore are to be 
condemned. 

If the Enquirer means by this, that the 
Southern Rights Democracy do not intend any 
longer to have foisted upon them, under the 
convenient term of “ National Democracy,” an 
insidious Anti-Slavery party or policy, working 
foul ends under fair pretences ; if it means that 
they neither intend to support now, or to help 
hereafter to build up again, in 1860, an un- 
principled stock-jobbing company of interested 
politicians, to trade on Southern capital, and 
barter away our institutions for party success, 
the Enquirer is right. They intend, with the 
assistance of time and sure-coming events, that 
the viper shall be kicked out of the grass, and 
hung up as an example and warning. Treach- 
ery and ingratitude will not be fostered. 

Bat, es it makes a slight mistake 
when it talks of the “ pretty figure a half dozen 
impracticable Secessionists will cut in Con- 
gress.” It has to learn that the bulk of the 
Democracy in the Cotton States denounce alike 
Gov. Walker, and the Administration endorsing 
him. Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, are united ian the 
maintenance of Southern Rights, and on this 
platform they will be found in 1860. 

The time has come when no man or party can 
serve at the same time the North and South of 
this Confederacy. To attempt it, is to fal! power- 
less between the two. Their views and wishes 
are irreconcilable. Mr, Buchanan's mistake has 
been that of expedient party compromise, in- 
stead of adherence to constitutional principles. 
Time-serving is no longer statesmanship, and 
the Cotton Siates are opening their eyes to the 
fact. A half dozen States will be found where 
the Enquirer looks for a half dozen impractica- 
ble Secessionists. Perhaps a “ Virginia Con- 
gressman would as soon jump from the Long 

Bridge into the Potomac, with a dozen bags of 
shot attached to his honorable person, as to re- 
fuse to co-operate with the National Democra- 
cy.” The Cotton States are beginning to be- 
lieve it, and to feel and act on the belief. Yet 
Virginia Congressmen must not be surprised, in 
that case, to find themselves classed with the 
Northern Democracy, with Anti-Slavery, fili- 
buster Walker, and the Free Kaneas Adminis- 
tration, however national they may be. 

The Enquirer and the National Democrats 
of Virginia should understand that the time is 
coming when a Cotton State “Congressman 
would as leave jump from the Long Bridge into 





the Potomac, with a dozen bags of shot attach- 


ed to his honorable person,” as acknowledge 
co-operation with the National Democracy in 
the game of Southern spoliation in Kansas, or 
elsewhere. The Enquirer wants to know “ with 
what party in Congress will they urite their 
fortunes?” The answer is brief and simple. 
The Southern Rights Democracy of the South- 
ern States, standing as a unit in behalf of the 
South, and firm in their requirements, will act 
with whatever other wing or party is true to 
their cause. It is beginning to be thought the 
only and most practicable remedy for Southern 
wrongs. , 

The Enquirer will learn that the “ Keitt and 
Yancey school” is nothing more than the De- 
mocracy of the Cotton States, and it says truly: 
“ They have signified their determination not 
to sustain the Administration in its Kansas in- 
structions to Walker. They demand, before 
they will come to the aid of the Administra- 
tion, the dismissal of Walker.” It will be ob- 
served here, in passing, that the “ Kansas in- 
structions to Walker” are no longer doubtful— 
the organs of the Administration assert it un- 
contradicted, and again re-asserted it. Not 
only so, but the Enquirer further adda, doubt- 
less upon authority, “it is not probable that 
the Administration will make the slightest con- 
cessions to such monstrous demands” as are 
made by the Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
and South Carolina Democracy. If so it must 
be, then go be it. Events ripen, and Time has 
on his seven-league boots. “ Let him slide.” 
The Cotton States will let Messrs. Buchanan, 
Walker, and all the National spoilsmen, even 
of Virginia, also slide. In the broad road of 
Abolition designs, all such may, ere long, slough 
off together from the South, rotten to her rights. 
Defend us from such friends, and we will take 
care of our enemies. 





THE NORTHERN PRESS. 


From the Philadelphia Morning Times, July 30. 
SLAVERY IN OREGON. 


From time to time, during the past two years, 
rumors of a rather vague and indefinite char- 
acter have been reaching us from the distant 
Territory of Oregon, relative to the introduction 
of Slavery. Although they have come so often, 
and in such a shape that we were convinced 
of their truthfulness to a partial extent, yet, we 
did not believe that any deliberate plan could 
be formed to accomplish that purpose, much 
less that a regular attempt would be made to 
carry it into execution. The last California 
steamer brings news, however, well calculated 
to startle us from our indifference. 

A newspaper is about to be started, backed 
by capital and conducted with ability, to advocate 
the establishment of the “ peculiar institution” 
in this great and fertile prog Beyond this, 
it is believed that many of the leading men of 
the Democratic party in the Territory favor such 
a measure. Among these is said to be Joseph 
Lane. If this latter influence be added to the 
formidable auspices under which the publica- 
tion of the newspaper is begun, the movement 
assumes a most serious strength. The hardy 
yeomanry of the Oregon Valley will be forced 
to use all the intelligence and firmness with 
which God has e:dowed them, to escape the 
fastening of this curse upon their young and 
lovely country. Let them look to it in time. 
Let them, ere it be too late, see that the curse, 
which has blighted the rich valleys of Virginia, 
and the fertile plains of the Carolinas, does 
not affix ita withering influence upon them. 

This is but another of those movements which 
have their heads in the South and their tails in 
the Territories. The Slavery Propaganda are 
ceaselessly vigilant. Wherever an opportunity 
occurrs to even propose the introduction of 
Slavery, they seize upon it, and endeavor to give 
it force and direction. The ingenuity, perse- 
verance, intellect, and endurance, which the 
followers of the Order of Ignatius Loyola show 
in penetrating to the remotest regions, in over- 
coming the greatest perils of travel and of cli- 
mate, find their prototypes in their twin instru- 
mentality of despotism, Slavery. Now, the lat- 
ter seeks by force to get Cuba; anon, it is at 
work in Lower California and Sonora; again, 
in Central America; then, it struggles in Kan- 
ses; and yonder, away north in Oregon, to 
force its way, amid human sorrow and suffering, 
to a farther territorial expansion. 

Everywhere, now, the battle rages through- 
out the continent upon this question. By the 
result of the Revolution, Slavery received a ter- 
rible blow; and the impetus thus given to 
Freedom bore her in triumph throughout the 
North, until every form which pined and droop- 
ed under chains north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line was emancipated. For twenty years, Sla- 
very has been slowly but surely recovering, 
under the protecting care and fostering influ- 
ence of the General Government, until it threat- 
ens seriously the life of Freedom itself. It isa 
death-grapple—a struggle from which one or 
the other combatant can rally hereafter only for 
& momentary spasmodic combat. 

We have faith in humanity —we have faith in 
the triumph of right and justice. But “the price 
of Liberty is eternal vigilance,” and we must 
watch, and beat back the advancing tide of sla- 
very aggression, wherever it threatens to mar 
and destroy. From Oregon to the coast of the 
Gulf it must be stayed, or paralysis and death 
will fall upon our political system—a system 
which has received wha‘ever vitality it has only 
from the inspiring energies of Liberty. 





From the Ohio State Journal, July 27. 
THE CONTEST IN OHIO THIS FALL—THE 
DUTY OF THE REPUBLICANS. 


That the Pro-Slavery Federalists intend to 
do their best to carry the State of Ohio over to 
the Federal Administration this fall, we have 
no doubt. That they will succeed in their pur- 
pose, we have not the least fear. We believe 
that Ohio to-day is more firmly rooted in her 
Republican principles than ever before; and 
that if the people fully realize the importance 
of the contest, they will make this manifest at 
the polls. 

Any one who for a moment gives heed to the 
subject, will see a strong effort will be made by 
our opponents to carry Ohio in October. In 
the first place, they have everything to gain, and 
nothing to lose. The leaders beaten before the 
people, borne down in the dust by the Demo- 
cratic Republican masses,'they retire from the 
field, with their Pro-Slavery banners trailed, to 
fall back upon the Federal Administration for 
safety and for succor, They will claim their 
reward; and as it appears to be a fixed princi- 
ple in the Administration of Buchanan to take 
especial care of the men whom the people dis- 
card, and to confer honors and emoluments 
upon spavined politicians, whom the people 
will neither honor nor trust, it is certain that 
the men who shall be badly beaten in Ohio will 
be taken care of by the powers that be at Wash- 
ington. 

Again: Ohio is to be warmly contested for 
another reason. In the Northern and Western 
States the Administration is weak, Federalism 
is nowhere, and Republicanism is strong. The 
late Presidential electian demonstrated these 
facts. Buchanan and his friends want North- 
ern strength. They feel sure of the South, and 
the South feels sure of them; and the South 
they will have, so long as they do the behests of 
the slave-catchers and slave-breeders. To carry 
the South, they must fall in with the South; but 
they expect to carry the North by party ma- 
chinery and a judicious distribution of the spoils 
of office, Ohio is one of the largest States in 
the Union. It is the oldest and the most popu- 
lous State of the West. It has been, and is 
now, more determinedly for Frdedom than any 
other State in the Union. It took the lead in 
the opposition to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise restriction. It sent to the last 
House of Representatives a full delegation op- 
posed to that measure. It cast her Presidential 
vote for John C. Fremont and William L. Day- 
ton. To carry Ohio for the Administration, 
therefore, would be one of the greatest triumphs 
the party could achieve. It would have a de- 
sponding effect upon the entire Republican 
party of the country; and were not the princi- 
ples of our party eternal, and in the end sure 
to prevail in the nation, the defeat of the Re- 
publicans in Ohio might operate upon the party 
as the defeat of the Americans in Virginia, and 
the election of Henry A. Wise, affected the 
Know Nothing organization throughout the 
land. From these remarks our readers will see 
how important the contest is, and it should 
nerve every Republican to do his utmost, not 
only to maintain our present majority, but also 
to largely increase it. 

There is one more reason why the Adminis- 
tration forces will strive hard to carry Ohio; 
and that is, to beat und cripple Gov. Chase. 
They are aware that Gov. Chase is the truest 
exponent of the Democratic Republican senti- 
ment in the West; that he is not only the truest 





but the ablest exponent of our principles; that 
he is the rising man of the party, and the one 








who is likely to be selected at the next National 
Convention as the candidate for President ; and 
it would be a nomination “not only fit to be 
made,” but one which the Pro-Slavery leaders 
dread more than any other. If, therefore, the 
can beat him in the gubernatorial race this fall, 
they will have rendered service to the Slave 
Power which will not go without its reward. 

These are a few of the causes which will in. 
duce the leaders of the Pro-Slavery party to 
make a hard fight. The money and the patron- 

e of the General Government will be used 
without stint, to aid in the work of Ohio’s de- 
moralization. It will be a fight of Slavery, Aris- 
tocracy, and Power, against Freedom, Democ. 
racy, and Justice. It will be power, and money, 
and office, on one side, and the honest, true- 
hearted people on the other. Every postmaster 
will be an agent, and every post otfice a bro- 
ker’s shop, for the traffic of politics, 

We say, in conclusion, that we are glad that 
the signs point to an active campaign. That is 
just what the Republicans want, and what is 
needed to bring out a full vote, produce discus- 
sion, and excite interest. Clad in the armor of 
truth, and animated with the spirit of Free- 
dom, the Republicans, as in the days of the 
Revolution, will make Ohio the Yorktown, and 
the contest the Saratoga, of this great battle for 
Liberty and Justice. 





TWO PREACHERS EXPELLED FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


From the Monroe (Michigan) Commercial, July 20, 


“ Emancipated.— George C. Mendendall, Esq., 
of Guilford county, North Carolina, has just 
bronght a company of ten slaves into Ohio to 
be liberated. This is the third company he has 
brought. He originally owned about eighty 
slaves, worth seventy thousand dollars, and has 
already liberated fifty of them. The balance 
he designs setting free at an early day, and will 
locate the whole number on farmsin Logan and 
Morlow counties, Ohio. He was-the attorney 
for Messrs. Crooks and McBride, the Wesleyan 
ministera who were driven from North Carolina 
some years ago by mob violence.” 

Onur readers may not be aware of the circum- 
stances under which Messrs. Crooks and Mc- 
Bride went to North Carolina, and the reasons 
of their expulsion therefrom. We will give a 
few of them. A portion of North Carolina is 
strongly Anti-Slavery, and in that part above 
named a few classes of the Wesleyan Methodist 
denomination were found ; and being in need of 
clergymen, they sent North for some. Messrs. 
Crooks and McBride, who then belonged to the 
Ohio Conference, responded to the call. They 
were both very earnest Anti-Slavery men, but 
possessed sufficient judgment not to excite the 
slaves by any means whatever, or to behave in 
any sense in & way-which ought to call upon 
them the anger of any community. They preach- 
ed against Slavery in a perfectly legitimate 
way, in their own congregations, where they 
had a right to, and where they were allowed to 
by the persons to whom they had gone to preach 
the gospel. Among this number were many 
men of influence and wealth, and, strange to 
say, many of their hearers were slaveholders, 
who took no exception to the question of Sla- 
very being thus treated in the pu!pit. 

After a while, the news began to epread among 
the fire-eaters that the Abolitionists were preach- 
ing in such and such neighborhoods, and, con- 
sequently, they must attend to vindicate their 
laws! Their presence ‘made no difference in 
the manner or matter of the discourses. Their 
threats had no effect, ctherwise than to excite 
the congregations of Crooks and McBride to a 
more determined defence of their chosen pastors. 
They were even willing, when the Pro-Slavery 
fanatics came, armed and exasperated, for the 
purpose of breaking up the meeting, to take up 
arms, and oppose violence with violence. This 
their ministers dissuaded them from doing, be- 
ing perfectly conscious that they had done 
nothing contrary to the letter or spirit of the 
law of the State, and not anticipating the vio- 
lence to which the mob would go. Tae mob 
was composed, in part, of members of various 
churches, led on by 8 class-leader in the Method- 
ist church, and stimulated by sundry deacons, 
elders, &c., of other churches. 

They broke up the meeting, and most shame- 
fully treated the ministers, made them prisoners 
without any legal process, cast them into prison, 
granted them no trial whatever, although they 
and their counsel demanded it, and were willing 
to abide by it, and finally a select committee 
tock them to the borders of the State, and told 
them to leave, and never to return at the peril 
of their lives. Their congregations were en- 
thusiastically fond of them, and true to the last, 
wanting to rescue them from jail, and promis- 
ing to send armed forces to protect them in their 
journey to their different appointments. But 
they would consent to no violence on the part 
of their friends; and, thinking that, under ex- 
isting circumstances, they could not be useful, 
they returned to Ohio. McBride recently died 
at Leoni, in this State, partly from disease con- 
tracted by exposure in North Carolina. Crooks 
is preaching in Ohio. He but recently recover- 
ed his library, which had been preserved from 
pillage and destruction by the faithfulness of 
his friends. He claims that his preaching was 
perfectly open, fair, and legal, and they admit- 

it, but were bound to suppress Abotitionism, 
as they called it. The extract at the commence- 
ment of our article reminds us of the facts in 
the case, and we could not refrain from rela- 
ting them, as nearly as we remembered them. 
McBride had a letter in reference to the subject 
in Mrs. Stowe’s Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which our resers may have seen. 





Tue Patcu on Marcy’s Breecurs.—Har- 


per’s Weekly relates the following anecdotes of 
Mr. Marcy: 


While he was Governor of this State, he was 
visiting Newburg on some public occasion, and 
with a party of gentlemen, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, was at the Orange Hotel. Gocd humor 
was prevailing, and one story suggested an- 
other. The Governor always enjoyed a story, 
and could tell one with excellent effect. A 
Whig lawyer was present, and the Governor, 
recognising him, said : 

“Ah, yes; I'll tell you a good story of 
Spooner. The other day he came up to Alba- 
ny, on his way to the Whig Convention at 
Utica, and so he took it in his way to call on 
me to get a pardon for a convict at Sing-Sing. 
I heard the case, examined the documents, and, 
being satisfied that all was right, agreed to 
grant the request. Spooner handed me the 
paper to endorse, and I wrote: ‘Let pardon be 
granted. W. L. Marcy,’ when Spooner cried 
out, ‘Hold, hold, Governor! that’s the wrong 
paper!’ And, sure enough, tt was a Whig 
speech that he was going to make at Utica, 
abusing me the worst possible way. But I had 
quatel pardon in advance, and I suppose he 
committed the offence afterwards.” 

The story was received with great applause, 
and Spooner, being looked to for. a response, 
instantly went on with the following, which for 
an extempore story certainly is capital : 

“Yes, gentlemen, yes, I did. And when the 
convention was over, we went to Niagara Falls, 
and as we were dragging on by stage over 
miserable corduroy roads, hanging our heads 
against the top of the coach, and then com- 
ing down as if we were to go through the bot- 
tom, the stage came to a dead halt; the driver 
dismounted, opened the door, and requested 
us all to descend. We did so, supposing that 
some accident had occurred. When we were 
all out, standing on the ends of the logs of 
which the road was made, the driver took off 
his hat, and said: ‘Gentlemen, we always stop 
here out of respect to the Governor; this is the 
identical spot where Marcy tore his panta- 
loons ! 299 


_ The story was heard with great jollification, 
in which no one joined more heartily than the 
Governor himself. 

That pantaloon incident deserves to be re- 
corded in every history of this great man. He 
was sent ont to hold special sessions of court 
to try the anti-masonic parties charged with 
murder. He was to receive a salary and his 
expenses. With that nice regard for details 
belonging to his sterling character, he kept a 
minute account of all his expenditures, and 
handed in the list on his return, without think- 
ing it necessary or proper to revise and strike 
out those items of a private nature which other 
men, less scrupulous in greater matters, might 
have carefully suppressed. There stood the 
tailor’s charge for mending. The-political foes 
of the Judge, when he came to be candidate for 
Governor, found it, and paraded it before the 
world in the newspapers, and, making an ef- 
figy of Mr. Marcy, suspended it in the streets 
of Albany, with a great patch on the panta- 
loons, aad the tailor’s charge on the top of that. 

But an observant people saw through the 
patch and the charge into the heart of an hon- 
est man, and in that very deed of his they rec- 
ognised a frankness and transparency of char- 
acter that commended him to their warm ap- 





probation. It is not probable that the panta- 
loon charge lost for him a single vote, while it 
is doubtless true that it made for him multi- 
tudes of friends. He was never ashamed of it, 
and never had reason to be. 





Lorp LyYNpuurst.—Lord Lyndhurst was 
born in this place, on the 21st of May, 1772, 
and consequently is little more than eighty-five 
years old. He was the son of John Singleton 
Copley, the eminent American painter. Mr. 
Copley was a loyalist, and of good family, being 
descended, on his mother’s side, from the Wins- 
lows, two members of which family were Gov- 
ernors of the Old Colony, namely, Edward 
Winslow, in 1633 and 1644, and Josias Wins- 
low, his son, from 1673 to 1680. Both were 
men of eminent talents, Edward Winslow was 
one of the signers of the firat instrument of 
government ever adopted by the English race 
iu America, and on many occasions exhibited 
the qualities of a statesman. His son was not 
only @ skillful civil ruler, but distinguished 
himself as a soldier in the war with Philip. He 
commanded the army which the United Colo- 
nies sent against the Narragansetts, and which 
won a victory of the first magnitude over that 
valiant tribe—an action, all things considered, 
equal to any ever fought on American soil. 

Governor Winslow lived in much state at 
Careswell, whore he exercised a liberal hospi- 
tality. His wife,a member of the Pelham fam- 
ily, was @ woman of great beauty and accom- 
plishments. Tie family continued prominent 
throughout the whole colonial period, the most 
distinguished member of it in the last century 
being General John Winslow, perhaps the 
ablest soldier our country ever produced while 
it belonged to England. Altogether they were 
the “ first family” in New England, in every 
respect; but the Revolution proved fatal to their 
greatness. They were royalists, and fell with 
the royal cause. Since then the name has been 
little known here, and Mr. Sabine is right in 
saying that “the Winslows of British America 
are probably, at the present time, the nearest 
direct descendants of Edward Winslow, the 
Mayflower pilgrim.” He might have added, 
that Edward Winslow was one cf the founders 
of the first American Union, “ The United Col- 
a of New England,” which was formed in 

Descended from such a family, Mr. Copley 
was naturally a loyalist. He was married to a 
daughter of Richard Clarke, a Boston mer- 
chant, and prominent on the same side. He 
and his sons were among the consignees of the 
tea sent here in 1773, and it was at his ware- 
house in King (now State) street, that the fa- 
mous interview took place between the Whig 
committee, of which Warren was a member, 
and the consignees. “TI shall have nothing to 
do with you,”’ was Clarke’s rough and peremp- 
tory answer to the requirement that the teas 
should be sent back in the same bottoms in 
which they were shipped. Mr. Copley was 
present at one of the anti-tea gatherings, and 
asked the question, “ Will it be safe for the con- 
signees to appear in the meeting?” which was 
answered unanimously in the affirmative; but 
they came not. 

He left America forever before the American 
nation had an existence, and when the future 
Chancellor of England was but a little child. 
From all that we know of him, he was, like 
many of the loyalists, not only a man of culti- 
vated mind, but very amiable. Hawthorne 
introduces him pleasingly, in one of the best of 
his stories, “‘ Drowne’s Wooden Image.” His 
merits as an artist were early acknowledged, 
and many of his works, or engravings from 
them, are to be found in all parts of the world 
where people are cultivated. Both America 
and England are proud of him. He died in 
1815, at the age of seventy-seven, before his 
gon had attained to high honors, but not before 
his talents had been recognised and admitted. 
The Clarke family, it may be added, were harsh- 
ly treated. Richard was proscribed and ban- 
ished, and went to England in 1775, where he 
died, twenty years later. His son Isaac was 
mobbed at Plymouth, when there on business. 
It may be safely asserted that no party was 
ever more thoroughly exterminated than the 
American loyalists, 

Lord Lyndhurst, then Mr. John Singleton 
Copley, was here more than sixty years since. 
Mr. Sullivan, in his Familiar Letters, describes 
him “as a@ tranquil, quiet gentleman,” and 
adds: “ He had the reputation of being a good 
scholar, but he gave no indication at that time 
that he was thereafier to be Lord Chancellor. 
He was rather above the common stature, of 
thin person, light complexion, and large blue 
eyes, and of very courteous manners. He was 
born in Boston, and was carried to England 
when about two years old, before the Revolu- 
tion. He had many friends here and in other 
places at the South, and was mnch esteemed. 
Even now he is said to be an eminently hand- 
some man. Besides other high legal offices, he 
has three times held the post of Lord Chancel- 
lor; in the Ministries of Canning, Goderich, 
and Wellington—when Sir Robert Peel was 
first made Premier, in 1834—’5—and when the 
same statesman was in power a second time, 
from 1841 to 1847. . 

Of all living English statesmen, he is unques- 
tionably the ablest, his mental powers having 
experienced no decline. The noblest speech 
made on the Russian war, in the British Par- 
liament, fell from his tongue. A youth of 
eighteen, when William Pitt sought to stay the 
march of the Czarina Catherine II upon Con- 
stantinople, he, after the observation of more 
than sixty-four years, urged his countrymen, in 
words of reason and eloquence, to undertake 
and to persevere in that expedition which had 
for its object the destruction of the city which 
Catherine had founded, with the view of ena- 
bling her successors to have a point whence 
they should be able to strike an effective blow in 
the realization of her policy. In this respect, 
his career is quite without a parallel.— Boston 
Evening Traveller. 





Tae Great Kastern.—The half-yearly meet- 
ing of the shareholders and proprietors of the 
steamship Great Eastern was held in London 
on the Ist of July, at which a statement of the 
progress of the vessel and the financial condi- 
tion of the enterprise was offered. It was an- 
nounced in the report, that the vessel was sub- 
stantially completed as to her hull, and that no 
doubt existed that she might be successfully 
launched in the early part of September ; that 
although the best time for making a trial trip 
to Portland wou!d be in the month of October, 
the directors felt that it would be difficult, with- 
out adding largely to the cost, to complete the 
ship by that time; but that they had no doubt 
she could be completed and properly equipped 
by April of next year, the next most favorable 
season for the voyage; and that the total cost of 
the ship and engines would be about £620,000; 
on account of which there has already been 
expended £460,838, leaving a balance to be 
provided of £159,162. To meet this balance, 
there are calls in arrear, estimated good, and 
cash in hand, amounting to £92,000, leaving 
a balance to be provided of about £67,162, to 
which, if £31,000 be added, to cover all possi- 
ble contingencies, the sum total still to be raised 
will not be far from £100,000. This sum it 
is proposed to raise by mortgages upon the 
ship, to be offered in the first instance to share- 
holders. This recommendation was concurred 
in by the shareholders, and a resolution authori- 
zing the borrowing of a sum not to exceed 
£100,000 was adopted. A sharcholder, in ex- 
pressing his approval of the course taken by 
the board, tock occasion to say that New Yor 
was the proper place to send the vessel to. 





Mr. George Peabody, the great American 
banker, of London, made a visit to this city on 
the 16th. An incident which he related of him- 
self, while here, will show to what Mr. Peabody 
is indebted for his success. Fifty years ago, at 
the age of 12, he had occasion to pass through 
Concord, on his way to Vermont. He stopped 
all night at the Stickney Hotel, where he paid 
his lodging and breakfast by sawing wood.— 
Concord Democrat. 





Every Man His Own Insurer.—tThe follow- 
ing suggestion to housekeepers, and those erect- 
ing new buildings, may not be valueless : 

“Keep matches in metal boxes, and out of 
the reach of children. Wax matches are par- 
ticularly dangerous, and should be kept out of 
the way of rats and mice. Fill fluid or cam- 
phene lamps only by daylight, and never near 
a fire or light. Far better dispense with them 
altogether. Do not deposite coal or wood ashes 
in wooden vessels, and be sure burning cinders 
are extinguished before deposited. Never take 
a light or ashes under a staircase. Never take 
a light to examine a gas-meter. Be careful 
never to place gas or other lights near curtains. 
Never take a light into a closet. Do not read 
in bed by candie or lamp light. Place glass 
shades over gas lights in show-windows, and do 
not crowd goods near them. No smoking should 





furnaces are used, the principal register should 
always be fastened open. 
from the earth. Stove-pipes should be at least 
four inches from wood-work, guarded by tin, 
and enter substantial brick chimneys horizon- 
tally. 





THE THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
AS FAR AS ELECTED. 


THE SENATE—(Sixty-two members.) 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Two hundred and thirty-four members. 


MAINE, 
1. John M. Wood.*+ 4. F. H. Morse.t 
2. Chas. J. Gilman.t 5. I. Washburn, jr.*t 
3. N. Abbott.+ 6. S. C. Foster.t 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1. A. H. Cragin.*+ 3. M. W.'Tappan.*f 
2. James Pike.*} 

VERMONT. 

1. E. P. Walton.+ 3. H. E. Royce.f 
2. J. S. Morrill.*+ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
1. Robert B. Hall.*¢ 7. N. P. Banks.*t 
2. Jas. Buffinton.*t 8. C. L. Knapp.*f 
3. W.S. Damreil.*¢ 9. Eli Thayer. 
4, L. B. Comins.*¢ —10. C. C. Chaffee.*t 
5. A. Burlingame.*¢ 11. Henry L. Dawes. 
6. Timothy Davis.*} 

RHODE ISLAND. 
1. N.B. Durfee.*+ 2. W._D. Brayton.* 

CONNECTICUT. 

1, Ezra Clark.*+ 3. Sidney Dean.*f 
2, Samuel Arnold. 4, W. D. Bishop. 


NEW YORK. 
1. John A. Searing. 18. C. B. Cochrane. 
2. George Taylor. 19. Oliver A. Morse. 
3. Dan. E. Sickles. 20. O. B. Matteson.*t 
4, John Kelly.* 21. H. Bennett.*} 
5. Wm. B. Maclay. 22. H. C. Goodwin. 
6. John Cochrane. 23. Chas. B. Hoard.f 
7. Elijah Ward. 24. A. P. Granger.*f 
8. Horace F. Clark. 25, Ed. B. Morgan.*t 
9. John B. Haskin. 26. E. B. Pottle.f 
10. A. L. Murray.*¢. 27. J. M. Parker.*+¢ 
11. Wm. F. Russell. 28. Wm. H. Kelsey.*t 
12. John Thompson.f 29. 8S. G. Andrews. 
13. Ab. B. Olin.+ 30. J. W. Sherman.t 
14. Erastus Corning. 31. 8S. M. Burroughs. 
15 Edward Dodd.*¢ 32. Israel T. Hatch. 
16. Geo. W. Palmer.t 33. R. E. Fenton.t 
17. F. E. Spinner.*f 
NEW JERSEY. 
1. I. D. Clawson.*t 4, John Huyler. 
2. G. R.Robbins.*¢ 5. J. R. Wortendyke. 
3. G. B. Adrian. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
. T. B. Florence.* 14. G. A. Grow.*f 
. Ed, J. Morris. 15. Alison White. 
. James Landy. 16. John J. Abel. 
4, H. M. Phillips. 17. Wilson Reilly. 
5. Owen Jones. 18. John R. Edie.*t 
6. John Hickman.* 19. John Covode.*f 
7. Henry Chapman. 20. Wm. Montgomery. 
8. J. G. Jones.* 21. David Ritchie.*} 
9. A. E. Roberts.*¢ 22. 8. A.Purviance.*f 
10. J. C. Kunkel.*t 23. Wm. Stewart. 
11. Wm. L. Dewart. 24. J. L. Gillis. 
12. J.C. Montgomery. 25. John Dick.*f 
13. Wm. H. Dimmick. 


were 


OHIO. 
1. G. H. Pendleton. 12. Samuel S. Cox. 
2. W.S. Groesbeck. 13. John Sherman.*f 
3. L. D. Campbell.*¢ 14. Philemon Bliss.*t 
4, M. H. Nichols.*¢ 15. J. Burns. 
5. Richard Mott.*¢ 16. O. B. Thompson.t 


6. J. R. Cockerel. 

7. Aaron Harlan.*t 
8. Benj. Stanton.*f 
9. —— Hall. 

10. Joseph Miller. 
11. V. B. Horton.*f 
MICHIGAN, 

1. W. A. Howard.*+ 3. D. Walbridge.*f 
2. Henry Waldron.*¢ 4. D. C. Leach.t 


17. Wm. Lawrence. 
18. Benj. Leiter.*f 
19, Edward Wade.*+ 
20. J. R. Giddings.*t 
21. J. A. Bingham.*t 


INDIANA. 
. James Lockhart. 7. John G. Davis. 
. Wm.H. English.* 8. James Wilson.t 
James Hughes. 9. Schuyler Colfax.*f 
. James B, Foley. 10. Sam. Brenton.*f 
5. David Kilgore.t 11. John U. Pettit.*f 
6. James M. Grigg. 

ILLINOIS. 
1.E.B.Washburn.*¢ 6. Thos. L. Harris.* 
2. J. E. Farnsworth. 7. Jas. C. Allen.* 

3. Owen Lovejoy.t 8. Robert Smith. 
4, William Kellogg. 9. 8. 8. Marshall.* 
5. Isaac N. Morris. 


I0WA. 
1, Sam. R. Curtis.t 2. Timothy Davis.t 
WISCONSIN. 
1, John F. Potter.t 3. C. Billinghurst.*t 
2. 0.C. Washburn.*f 
CALIFORNIA. 
1. Scott. 2. —— McKibben. 
DELAWARE. 
1. William G. Whiteley. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1. John McQueen.* 4, P. 8. Brooks.* 
2. Wm. P. Mills. 5. James L. Orr.* 
3. L. M. Keitt.* 6. Wm. W. Boyce.* 
FLORIDA. 
1. George S. Hawkins. 
ARKANSAS. 
1. A.B.Greenwood.* 2. Ed. A. Warren. 
MISSOURI. 
1, F. P. Blair, jr.t 5. 8S. H. Woodson.t 








2. Anderson. 6. John S. Phelps.* 
3. Jas. S. Green. 7. Sam. Caruthers.* 
4, —— Craig.t 

* Members of the present Congress. 

Buchanan men - . : - 66 

+ Republicans - : : - 92 


¢ Know Nothings - - - 3 


Total - 7 . - - 161 








THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, 


HIS valuable little work on the Horse, comprising the 

Arabian art of taming the wildest horse or colt, and 

remedies for various horse diseases, will be mailed to any 

part of the United States for 25 cents, six copies for $1. 

Address Cc. J. ELDRIDGE, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i] Any person wishing to buy, sell, or exchange a 

Farm, wit] save time and money by enclosing a stamp, 
and addressing FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati,O, 553 





A. RANNEY, PUBLISHER, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


BOOKS AND MAPS, - 
Of all kinds, at Publishers’ Prices. 
To be accompanied with 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND GIFTS, 


Worth from 25 cents to $200 each; consisting of Gold 
and Silver Watches, Jewelry, Reticules, Ladies’ Purses, 
Portmonnaies, &c.; $150 worth of Gifts distributed with 
every 500 Books. 

A GIFT will be delivered with every Book sold for 
One Dollar or more. Although no Book or Article will 
be sold for more than the usual retail price, many will be 
sold for less. Persons wishing any particular Book can 
order at once, and it will be forwarded with a Gift. A 
complete Catalogue of Books, Maps, and Gifts, will be 
sent to any address, on applicati Persons ordering 
Books, with Gifts, should forward the amount of postage, 
as it must invariably be paid in advance. The average 
postage for $1 and $1.25 Books is 18 cents; and for $1.50 
and $2 Books, 2i cents. Address 

A. RANNEY, 
“AT No. 293 Broadway, New York. 








be permitted in warehouses or barns. Where | 


Build all chimneys , 


AN 





Term expires. Term expires. 
ALABAMA. - Jefferson Davis - - 1963 
Clement C. Clay, jr. - 1859 MICHIGAN. 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick - 1861 Charles E. Stuart - 1859 j 
ARKANSAS. Z. Chandler - - - 1863 
William K. Sebastian - 1559 MisSOURI. 
Robert W. Johnson - 1861 J. L. Green - - - 1861 
yp onet T. Polk - Th oe 1863 
‘ayetteS. Foster - NEW HAM 5 
~~ i: - +1863 John P. Hale - ~~ 1859 
CALIFORNIA. James Beli - - - 1961 
W. M. Gwin - + 1861 NEW YORK. 
David C. Broderick ~- 1863 William H. Seward - 1961 
DELAWARE. Preston King - ~ 1963 
M. W. Bates - = 1859 NEW JERSEY. 
J.A.Bayard - - 1963 William Wright- - 1859 
FLORIDA. R. Thomson - = 1843 
David L. Yulee - =~ 1861 NORTH CAROLINA. 
S.R. Mallory - -1863 DavidS.Reid* - ~- 1850 
GEORGIA. Asa Biggs* - - - 1961 
Robert Toombs - - 1859 OHIO. 
AlfredIverson - - 1861 George E. Pugh - - 1961 
INDIANA. Benjamin F. Wade - 1963 
G.N. Fiteh - - - 1961 PENNSYLVANIA. 
J.D. Bright- - +1863 William Bigler - - 1961 
yo vim Simon Cameron -  - 1963 
s en A. Douglas - RHOLE IsLAND. 
ee Trumbu - 1861 Philip Allen - +1850 
IOWA. J.F. Simmons - - 1863 
Geo. W.Jones -  - 1859 SOUTH CAROLINA. 
James Harlan - - 1861 Josiah J. Evans - - 
KENTUCKY. osm Andrew P. Butler =~ 1361 
ohn B. Thompson* - If TENNESSEE. 
John J. Crittenden® ? 1861 John Bell* - - 1861 
LOUISIANA. on A Democrat ~ - 1963 
ah P. Benjamin - 18 TEXAS. 
Jaden slidell . - - 1861 Sam. Houston* - - 1850 
MAINE. . a Thomas J. Rusk- - 1863 
iam P. Fessenden VERMONT. 
ge - . = = 1863 Jacob Collamer -— - 1961 
MASSACHUSETTS. Solomon Foot - - 1863 
Henry Wilson - - 1859 VIRGINIA. 
Charles Sumner - - 1963 R.M.T.Hunter- — - 1859 
MARYLAND. J. M. Mason - - 1363 
James A. Pearce - 1861 WISCONSIN. 
Anthony Kennedy* ~- 1863 Charles Durkee - ~~ 1961 
MISSISSIPPI. J.R. Doolittle - ~~ 1863 
Albert G. Brown - - 1859 
RECAPITULATION BY FIGURES. 
Democrats, (in Roman) - - - - 35 
Republicans, (in Italics) - - - = 20 
* Know Nothings . ee - - 7 
Totalmembers- - - + + = 68 


—_——— 


———~ 





MLLE. ROSTAN'S 


SELECT FRENCH AND ENGLISH SCHOOL 
FCR YOUNG LADIES, 


No. 30 West Twenty-fifth Street, opposite Trin- 
ity Chapel, New York. 


LLE. ROSTAN, of Paris, respectfully informs her 
friends and the public that her school will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 15th, 1857. A punctual 
attendance is earnestly requested, as the pupils will find 
it much for their advantage to be present on the first day. 

The course of instruction is systematic and compre- 
hensive, embracing all the branches of a solid and thor- 
ough English education, with the practical knowledge of 
the French and other modern languages. Superior ad 
vantages will also be enjoyed in Drawing, Painting, and 
Music, and all the classes will be under the direction of 
able and a plished prof s and teachers. 

A limited number of Young Ladies will be received in 
the family, and share in all the comforts and privileges 
of # pleasant home. 

For further information, apply by letter, Box 1,505 Post 

ce, or personally to Miss Rostan, 

Circulars sent, if desired. 550 








TO THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1856 
In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price $1, postage free. 





AVING received, since the close of the Campaign. 
for lete sets of the Speeches 





a 


NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE, — 


HIS Institution is located at McGrawville Cortland 
county, New York. McGrawyville is a quiet and 
healthy place, surrounded “| influences favotmble to the 
development of the mind and the cultivation of the heart 
All classes, of both sexes, of good mora! character, a+» 
admitted. site 
It is designed by the Trustees that this Institution shg)) 
be excelled by no Institution in the country, in advaiita. 
ges to obtain # thorough and practical education, , 
Ttis Anti-Slavery and Anti-sectarian in its ch 
recognising and fellowshiping him as a Chris 
it discovers the spirit and image of Christ. 


Expenses. 


As Board constitutes quite an item in th 
oe, efforts have been made to reduce i 
sible. 

Board, wy te | room rent and lodging, 
ed in private families, from $1.50 to $2.00 

Board inthe Hall will be furnished ata ch 

Students bee ge to bourd themselves, 
venient rooms in the village. 

Rooms can also be had fi 
themselves in clubs. 

Gentlemen wishing to room in the College buildin 
Ladies wishing to room in the Boarding Hall, « ue id 
bring with them bedding. the rooms being furnished vite 
table, chairs, stove, and bedstead. The room rer t 
—-. — ang 4 will be $1.50 per Term. nha 

ith economy, the expense of fuel anc 
cessarily be but very pm ey | Hights need ne. 

Tuition for common English Branches, including Arith 

metic : al 


Grammar, Physiology, and Geography, per T. -$4 
Higher English Branches - SeCeet oe 
Higher Math ies, and guag - = 2 6K 
Tuition in Collegiate Department, per year ~~ 94 4 
N. B.—No — will be made for incidentals, ang y, 
extra charge for the French and German Languages ° 
Lessons will be given on the Piano and Melodeo 


aracter, 
an in who 


€ expenses ofa 
tas low as pos. 


can be obtain, 
er week. 

“Sp rate, 21 59, 
Can obtain con. 


r those who wish to board 


- 5% 








and Documents issued by the Republi A a, 
the subscriber is induced to reprint the most important of 
them in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. {t will be re- 
meinbered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob: 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 
the Campaign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
useful for future reference, especially during the next 
three years. 

These D and Speech 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most importan: 
Speeches delivered in C by Republican bers 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
and Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
during the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 

Also, Weston’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North. 
ern Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
—- Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Sec 
tional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating C i 

Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages it 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. 
- Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 

‘oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansar, 
and Inaugural Address of Gev. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 


LEWIS CLEPHANE 


Secretary Republican Association, Nationa’ 
Era Office, Washington, D. C. 








may be considered 8 
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POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe,in the Independent, February 23. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

posé of the economical view of this subject which 
has ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His styleis simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 


Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 


volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 


A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi- 
cial Public Documents ; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes- 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 

view of the whole subject, especially in its bear- 
ings upon Kansas—every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes an invaluable storehouse of facts for 
the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 


The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Compiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain- 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known ia all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republi Association, 
” ‘Washington, D.C. 








ALBANY MANUAL LABOR UNIVER. 
SI 


HIS Institution, founded upon the principle of equal 
i and exact justice to all, without regard to sex or 
color, is doing a good work in Southern Ohio and the 
neighboring slave States, on the subject of human rights 
and the reforms of the age. Here young men and women 
may acquire a thorough education, ata very moderate 
expense. Particular pains is taken to prepare teachers 
for our common schools and academies. 

Arrangements have been made with well-qualified 
teachers to give lessons in the usual ornamental branches 
of an education, for which an extra charge wil! be made. 

Perticular care is taken with regard to the morals of 
the pupils. All are required to attend worship on the 
Sabbath at some church, (the church of their choice,) and 
to recite a Bible lesson on Sabbath morning. 

No student is permitted to play cards or any other games 
of chance, to use ardent spirits er tobacco, or attend balls 
and frivolous parties. 

The $ Term on the third Wednes- 
7 of July. 
tudents can come yd the Cinei ti 
road to Athens, and th 
Albany. 





a rail- 
en by hack, laily, nine miles, to 





TUITION. 
Py tuition is low, in order to bring it within the reach 
of all. 

Primary stu*ies, from $2.50 to $3 per term of ten 
weeks. Scientific and collegiate department, #4; inci- 
dentals, 25 cents. Music on the piano and melodeon, $8 ; 
= lw $2. Drawing and Painting, $3. Nee- 

ework, 


S-udents are requested to be here punctually at the be- 


ginning of the session. 
J. CABLE, Principal. 


P.S. Board is $1.75, including reom rent, a part of 
which can be paid in work. 547 


NEW VOLUMES 
FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS, 


NAMELY, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Edinburg} 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856 
and the ether Reviews and Blackwood fo 
Jan., 1857. 

ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review 0} 


Blackwood, $3 a year. Blackwood and one Re: 


view, or any two Reviews, $6. : 
Blackwood, $10. » The four Reviews an¢ 


Pos (which should be paid quarterly in advance 
on the four Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on each Review, and twenty-four 
cents 2 year on Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
532 54 Gold street, corner of Fulton, New York 


pie Pye mer oe in, Washington city and vicinity su 
TAYLOR & MAURY, 








HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Offi ildi 
B Honolulu, Oahu, HI. adueeiten: 








. B. Books, g » Newspapers, and all kinds of 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale. Orders for 
received, and executed with despateh, 


are expected to pay Tuition and room re 


Teachers’ Department. 


By reason of the numerous applications made at this 
Institution for Teachers. a Teachers’ Depariment |; 
been established, ae to afford the best of facilities to 
those wishing to avail themzelvee of its advantaves 
class will be formed, to be drilled particularly in the 
branches usually taught in commen and select schools 
This class will be formed in the Fal! Term, to accommy 
date those who wish to teach in the winter: and in the 
Winter Term, to accommodate those who wish to feuc} 
in the summer. = 

Lectures will be given by different members of the 
Faculty, on the government of schools. and best methods 
of communicating instruction. The Faculty will inter. 
est themselves in obtaining suitable schools for those who 
enter the class. Any communication addressed to Prof 
John C. Porter, of this Institution, requesting a well-quali- 
fied Teaeher, stating the condition and character of the 
school, and the necessary qualifications, will be promptly 
attended to. This arrangement has been entered into 
both for the convenience and benefit of 1} ‘ 
teach, and those who wish to procure su 


tir 
advance. min 


lo 
A 


se 


lose Wishing to 
itable Teachers, 
Academic Department. 

An Academie + ye 4 has been established in the 
{natitution, in which all the branches usually taught in 
Academies can he pursued. In this Department there js 
an Academic course, established particularly for those 
who do not wish to pursue either of the courses iy the 
Collegiate Department. Those completing this course 
will receive an Academic diploma. 


Collegiate Department. 


The course of study in this Bepartment is designed to 
be very thorough; so arranged as to make superior 
echolars and practical men. This Department is now in 
successful operation. 


Extemporaneous Speaking. 

_ Hundreds and thousands ef young men in our Tnstitu. 
tions of Learning, are anxious to become good extemp>- 
raneous speakers. But few expect to become good Lin- 
guists or Mathematieians without daily effort and daily 
recitations. So but few can expect to become yoo 
speakers, without daily effort and daily practice. To en- 
courage effort, and facilitate progress in this direction, « 
class has been formed, which has dai'y reeitations in ex. 
temporaneous discussions, with the advantages of ert. 
cisms from some member of the faculty. Many have al- 
ready derived great benefit from this exercise. 

The Fall Term opens August 20, 1857. 

The Winter Term, November 26, 1857 

Communications relating to the Institution should be 
addressed to LEONARD G. CALKINS, President. or 
Prof. A. SMITH, Cor. Secretary. Address McGrawville, 
Cortland county, New York. 

Central College, June 30, 1857. 
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MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!! i 


N OLD NURSE FOR CHILDREN. — Don't fai! 10 

procure Mrs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup fer children 
teething. Ithas no equal on earth. Reduces inflamma- 
tion, will give immediate relief from all pain and spas- 
modic action, and is sure—yes, absolutely sure—to reyy- 
late the stomach and bowels. It is an old and well-iried 
remedy, perfectly safe in all cases. Millions of hotiles 
are sold yearly. The genuine article hus “CURTIS & 
PERKINS, New York,” on the outside wrapper. Price 
twenty-five cents. Sold by Druggists throughout the 


world. Sil 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Doewnents. 
12mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post- 
age 10 cents. 

FP, any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 

the South, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 


portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, a® to territory, population, 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. he work must 
have cost a great dea! of laborious research, and it cer- 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
pase. It contains just the kind of information that should 
be more generally known in all sections of the country. 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands of 
copies.” L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 

527 Ww 


Yashington, D.C. 
POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 


ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; postage 4 





cents. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One vol: 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 
to the present day, as exhibited by Official Public Doe- 
uments; the Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con- 

ress; Presidents’ M ges and Proclamations; the 
aws of the Kansas Legislature; the oy peg of 
the Topeka Convention; the Report ef the Late Com 

mittee of the House of Representatives, &c. Price 50 

eents; cloth 75; postage 10 cents. 

This work affords a thorough and impartial view of the 
whole subject, especially in its bearings upon Kansas— 
every important document being given complete, in its 
official form—and constitutes an invaluable storchouse of 
facts for the use of the people, and of politicians of every 
party. - 
The Duty of the American Scholar to Politica 

and the Times. An Oration delivered by George W. 

Curtia, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, before the Literary 

Societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Coun. 

Price 25 cents ; postage free. 


The Political Essaya of Parke Godwin, Esq. 
Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the Vestiges of 
Despotism; Our Foreign Influence and Policy ; Aunex- 
ation; “ America for Americans ;” Should we Fear the 
Pope? the Great Question; Northern or Southert, 
which? Kansas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 





15 cents. 
For sale by 
L. CLEPHANE. 
528 National Era Office. 





BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 


AND 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


Great Inducements to Subscribe! 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. . 
BONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 1 
ublish the following British Periodicals, viz: 
ft The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three greet polity 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, an Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever havé 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional ma” 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furni#h 
a more correct and satisfactory record ef the current lik 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than can be por 
sibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. ver 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 
TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, per annum 
For any two ofthe four Reviews - - 
For any three of the four Reviews - - 
For all fourofthe Reviews - - = 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - - = 
For Blackwood and e Reviews- - 0 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - 2. 
1 Payments to be made in all cases in advance 
Money eurrent in the State where issued will be rece!” 
at par. 


POSTAGE. ee 
The postage to any part of the United States wa” 
but twenty-four cenis a year for “Blackwood,” and } 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. sahed 
fs At o above prices the Periodicals will be furns 
for 1857. 


Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 


Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, thes 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, e full year nob 
numbers (witn no omissions) for 1856 may be re: we 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose to eas 
the two years at the following extremely low rates, > 

For Blackwood’s Magazine®* - - - ~ * 

Forany one Review - - - - * ~ ay 

For any two Reviews- - - -  ~ ~*~ ow 

For Blackwood and one Review - ~- 9.00 

For Blackwood andtwo Reviews - - ~ ow 

Forthree Reviews - - - * * 12.00 

For Blackwood and three Reviews - - "ji; @ 

For the four Reviews - o 2 *. * 14.00 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews == poi 

* To avoid fractions, $5 may be remitted for © 


wood, for which we will forward that work for both you" 


ostpaid. eaaenls 
‘ NB. Tho price in Great Britain of the five Periodic 
above named is about $31 per annum. s : 
‘As we shall never again be tikely to offer such induct 
ments as those here presented, ; 
Now is the Time to Subscribe! — 
Remittances must, in all cases, be made di 


* ean 
the Publishers, for at these prices no commission 
ress 





. Add 
slowedto S6ex/HONARD SCOTT & CO», 
624 1 No. 54 Gold street. New 
PRINTING. aA 





d Job Printing, neatly exe¢ 
Boe ron, NCH ARD, cornet of Indien® avent@ 
and street, Washington, D. 9 


“SRE . 
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TERMS OF SUBSORI 


Phe National Era is published e 
day: on4Le following terms: 

Bingle coyy, "ne year - 

Three copies, One year 

Five copies, ohe year -- ~~~ - 

Ten copies, one year- +--+ > 
Bingle copy, Six months----- 

Ten copies, 51x month se 

Voluntary agents are entitled 1 

ts commission on each yearly. t 
per jgsion OD yt eae 
except the case 0 3. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $f 
the person making it up to a copy ft 
a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy f 
When & Club has been forwarde 
may be made to it, on the same t 


Fe in 





WASHINGTON, 








For the National Era. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A BAS! 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 
[ec NTINUED } 

I had quite forgctten myself in 
rapid words and movements ; but 
ed-for attack awakened my mome 
fears. I flushed fiercely, though, 
swarthy visage, I was probably 
that knew it, and could only stam 
nd indeed!” feeling at the mo 
gould better face a whole troop of 
fians, single-handed, than stand 
fise of her banter. 

& Nod oceasion for a novel,” said 
«Jt is to be presumed, from such 
commencement, that the course 
run without a ripple, in which 
would fall through from sheer 


dent.” 
“ Not in the least! You are | 
a mental hallucination, in euppo 
is done, simply because it is laid « 
to approach, Mr. Tbomas Gleaso 
thodox gradations. You are to f 
and tremble, and languish, in he 
tion. Iam to have no euspicic 
of your young affections. All t 
is to be provided—walks, rides, d 
moonlight, music, and flowers, 
expense—denovement, blushes, * 
family feud of ten generations’ 
venated, grand explosion, oppos! 
drives us to madness—and the 
catastrophe sufficient to furnish 
portunity for the display of her: 
your part, and disinterested devo’ 
How saucily she looked at him 
mired the thoughtless, ligut-heart 
which her youth and beauty, ai 
clouded life, had given her, and 
the sense of such freedom mus 
pondered that night, as I lay toss 
quiet bed, why it was that the t 
was conscious of possessing, sho 
veiled, spoiled, by this hatefal ni; 
saemed to cast a blight over my 
ruin the prospects which m 
stretch before me. Why I, an 
possession of health and streng 
battle of life by inches, and n 
as I needed my daily bread, st 
down to the very dust by the g: 
a slavish fear; while she, on w 
degree of modesty would sit 
grace—rhe, who might, if sh 
among her own people in her 
surrounded only by the faces 
and loved from her babyhoo 
troubled heart the noblest and 
would delight to soothe into grat 
quiet—she, should be free, car 
strained, as a bird on the wing. 

Yet in this very freedom, far 
was from my sphere, I recogni: 
fascination. Meeting her but 
first few days of my stay, the p 
had over me I can in no wise ac 
plain. She was a cup of col 
thirsty soul. Much as I dres 
hand conflict, I yet hovered ne 
freshed by her words, her looks 
movements. There was a fla: 
native energy, contrasting wit 
tional indolence, which had for 
its own. From my window <« 
garden, I often saw her at work 
with which she handled the 
sparing determination with whi 
drove the spade into the soil, t! 
confident air with which she tu 
thing, seemed so suggestive of 
that I never wearied of watchi 
length grew to fancy her at the! 
like Joan of Are, devising, 
manding. Ia my heart I fully 
adequate to that or any other « 

Hunting, trouting, camping, 
the wild-wood glory of those sun 
cathedral magnificence of those 
the unfathomable stillness of 
nights, “clad in the beauty 
stars*” Like An‘as, touchi 
was strong. When I fled from 
serted me; but when I sought | 
tain fastnesses, on her sunny sl 
blue streams, she met me, mig 
laid bare to me the secrets o 
calmed my own, tumultuous. 
solitudes the voice of passion 
flush of shame dies away. “ 
withers.” The stir of the multi 
the rush of the rolling wate 
holy,” gces up in swelling cho 

Alas! that while the head 
stars, the feet must be of th 
The soul is drunk with the drs 
but “ meat for the belly” is 
“ery of the human.” Mingle¢ 
memories of those wild days, | 
visious of the fabulous “‘junks” 
unworthy and detested viand ! 
with a celerity truly astonis 
salted pork is inherently a bless 
admit of debate; but unquestis 
tite that can make even salte 
is the extreme point of rude hi 

It was in the intervals of my 
sions that I caught glimpses 
glimpses; for she flitted in at 
there, with a comet-like eccet 
ment, terrific to a staid and re 
like myeelf. In the very mon 
a careful calculation of our or 
ly believed in the impossibili 
section, flash! came the swe 
robes, the togs of her audacior 
was gone, vanished—but she l 

One fine morning, I arose, e 
and strolled into the garden 
conservatory, and thence into 
ving, bee-like, from shelf to. 
wisdom, I at length summone 
bear me company, and bad ju: 
self luxuriously on a sofa, wh 
ed, and, of course, in walked 
as the dewy roses in her hand 
have been natural and proper 
like, for her to blush and sta 
but, as usual, I relieved her f 
that nature, by monopolizing 
myself, and precipitately sta 
prevent any possibility of mi: 
you were not up, Miss Wyn 
should be alone.” 

“Indeed, sir,” said ehe, vel 
least faint tinge of red flushit 
the least little arch smile pls 
lips, “ indeed, sir, you sball 
turb you but a minute, just a 
began to arrange the flowers 

I suddenly awoke to a tingl 
of the inhospitable nature « 
and, eager above all things tc 
from such a false position, I | 
eqa—. 

“That was not what I mes 
You won't disturb me at all— 

She sat down on a cricket 
the floor by her side, and le 
loose in her lap. 

“See these rosebuds — he 
are.” 
I lcoked at them, but not I 
the white, rose-tinted finger 
and out, selecting this and re. 
would have told her so. I di 
“That's a little bit of a fi 
after a moment's pause. “ 
disturb you when 1 came in. 
here. Bat I think that a gt 
Pleasure is cheaply bought a' 
tle present pain, I wanted t 


